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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLICK. 


THE following Free Tranſlation of KOTZEBUE'S f | 
much-admired Comedy of MisaNTHROPY AND 
REePENTANCE, is the fruit of the leiſure hours of one, 
whoſe purſuits are altogether diſtinft from the Stage. 
Ii was not undertaken with the hope of fame or 
emolument ; but in conſequence of the pleaſure experienced 
by having ſeen it performed in its Native Language, 
When finiſhed, it was offered, about a year and a half 
ſince, to the Managers of DRuRyY-LanE THEATRE ; 
who, after having had it in their poſſeſſion eight or ten 
days, returned it; with an anſwer, politely ſignifying 
« That they did not think it would ſucceed in repreſen- 
tation.” 

With this anſwer the Tranſlator reſted fully 
ſatisfied ; the more ſo, as he thought it not impoſſible 
that Mr. Cumberland's very excellent, and deſervedly 


applauded Play, THE WHEEL or FORTUNE, might | 
be ſuppoſed, in ſoine meaſure, to have adapted one of 
the principal Characters to the Engliſh Stage, in a 


Manner 
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manner far more intereſting than any Tranſlation could 
hope to do,—His ſurpriſe, therefore, was not ſmall 
when THE STRANGER Was announced for repreſen- 


tation and when he ſaw it ated, with ſcarcely any 
alteration from his own Manuſcript, except in the 
names of the Charafters, and with the addition of a 
Song and ſome Dancing, entirely unconnected with the 
ſubject, he could not help feeling that he had been unge- 
neroufly treated. 
Duder theſe Circumſtances, he conſidered it a, 
a point of juſtice due to himſelf, to ſubmit his Play 
to the candid judgment of the Publick, as early as 
Poſſible ; and to endeavour to ſecure, at leaſt ſome 
part of the Credit, to which he was vain enough to 
think himſelf entitled. It is bere printed from the 
Copy which was ſent to the Managers; and on its 
merit the impartial Reader is left to decide. His 
indulgence is requeſted for ſuch flight inaccuracies as, 
it is preſumed, might have been eaſily remedied, 
had there been any inclination to act with that candour 
and ingenuouſneſs, which ought to charaferiſe the con- 
duct of thoſe, who preſide over the amuſements of the 
Publick. 
| That the Managers fhould have refuſed his piece 
was not, at firſt, matter either of ſurpriſe or regret, 
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to the Tranſlator.-Had another and more perfect 
tranſlation of KoTzeButr's play been previouſly put 
into their hands, and had they fignified their intention 
of bringing that forward, the writer of this Adareſs 
would have withdrawn his claim in filence : well 
eware that the preſent Tranſlation did, in fact, require 
that reviſal, which appears to form almoſt the only, 
end that a very ſlight, difference between the play 
repreſented, and that here printed. But on comparing 
all circumſtances, he may perhaps ſtand excuſed for 
ſuppojing that a Manager © who writes himſelf,” may 
ſometimes (as SIR FRETFUL PLAGIARY ſays) © ſerve 
the thoughts of others as g ypſies do ſtolen children: 
disfigure them to make them paſs for his own.” And, 
though the Writer might have been well content, had 
« the beſt thoughts in his Tragedy, been put into the 
Manager” s own Comedy; he cannot reſt altogether quiet 
on the undiſguiſed appropriation of the whole of 
bis play. 

In this Tranſlation, moſt of the nonſenſe, which 
was hiſſed on the ſtage, is omitted. —The laſt ſcene, 
now ſo admirably performed by Mr. KEMBLE and 
Mrs. SivboNs, 2s confiderably ſhortened from the 
German; in which it appears even tedioufly long. — 
the Tranſlator has alſo ventured to deviate from the 


original 


3 


original plot in one delicate particular. — lle has net 


made the wife actually commit that crime which is a 
ſtain to the female character, tho ſhe was on the 
brink of ruin, by eloping from her huſband. — This laft 
liberty he truſts will be excuſed ; partly becauſe he 
feels that, according to the diftates of nature, reconci- 
liation would in ſuch circumſtances be more eoſily 
obtained : but chiefly, becauſe he conſidered it as more | 
conſiſtent with the moral ſentiment, and more congenial 
to the heart of an Engliſh audience, than the forgive- 
neſs of a wife who had been actually guilty. 


A. See. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


MEN. 


The STRANGER . . . Mr. Kew. 
Lord SAx rox, ( performed under 

the name of Count Winterſen) Mr. Barrywmors, 
Major BRANLEVY, ( performed 

under the name of Baron 

Steinfort) Eo ao 4: Es © ALIIRE, 
BirTERMAN, Lord Santon's 

Steward, (performed under the 

name of Solomon) . Mr. WREWITZ RR. 
PETER, his Son, (under the came 

— deer 
_ Fraxcis, Servant to the Stranger, Mr. R. PALMER. 
Tom, an old Mn. Mr. AlkIN. 


DOME. 


Mrs. Smi1TH, (performed under 

the name of Mrs. Haller) Mrs. StDpoxs. 
Lady SAnToON, (performed under 

the name of Counteſs Win- 

| SEN .. Mrs. Goopairs. 


ANN, chambermaid to Lady Santon, Miſs STEWARD. 
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COMEDY. 


AEB 
SCENE -A Cottage. On one fide a poor hut among 


[TCCS, 


PETER diſcovered chaſing a butterfly, which at laſs 
he catches. 


HAVE it. Lord! how beautiful! Red, blue, 

yellow He places it on his hat.) Upon my 
ſoul I am a clever fellow, whatever my father may 
ſay againſt it. But hold! I almoſt forgot the errand 
for which I came here. — Mrs. Smith ſent me, 
and for her I'd go through fire and water. —What 
a lovely face ſhe has! I muſt ſay I am in love 
with her, and I am ſure, from what I ſee, that ſhe 
has as great a liking for me.—(He takes a purſe 
from his pocket.) —T he contents of this purſe I am 
to give to old Tom, who, poor fellow ! is danger- 
ouſly ill. Mrs. Smith charged me, not to tell it 
any body.—The ſweet creature may depend upon 
it, for I an't a babbler. But I mult ſay, Mrs. 
Smith does very wrong, to give all her pin-money 
to the poor.—But I ſhall ſoon put a ſtop to it, 
when I am married to her. 
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Enter STRANGER and FRANCIS. 


The Stranger melancholy—looking rather wild upon 
Peter, who gazes, bowing, and Exit. 


Stran. Do you know that fellow? 

Fran. He is the ſon of Lord Santon's ſteward. 

Stran. You were telling me yeſterday about— 

Fran. About the poor peaſant, Sir, 

Stran. Well ? 

Fran. You did not anſwer me.—You appeared 
full of thought. 

Stran, If it is in time to-day—relate it— 

Fran. I have not the power of doing good. All 
my abilities only extended to commiſerate, and to 
tell you, that this poor man is without aſſiſtance. 

St rau. How do you know that? 

Fran. He told me ſo. 

Stran. Ah! Men will always complain and talk 
when in want ; but how haughty, proud, and ſelf- 
ſufficient are they when in affluence ! 

Fran. But that is not the caſe with this poor man. 

Stran. Why not? 

Fran, My heart feels the anſwer it could make, 
but my tongue cannot ſpeak its feelings. 

Strau. Fool! 


Fran. A feeling fool is better than a cold wiſe 


man. 
Stran. Deprive man of feeling, and he will ſtill 


be the ſame. 
{'ran. A maxim you do not act up to. —You are 
a generous benefactor. You indeed feel for others. 
A thouſand times have I been a witneſs of your 
* ſympathy 
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ſympathy for the miſeries of your fellow-creatures, 

Stran. How this man plagues me! Flattery, 
flattery, how often doſt thou aſſail our ears! Man 
does but deceive: he weeps before our faces, and 
laughs when he is behind us. 

Fran. There are exceptions.— This peaſant— 

Stran. Has he related to you his misfortune ? 

Fran, He has. 

Stran. A man really unhappy ſeldom complains. 

Fran. Oh, Sir! what comfort does the mind feel, 
when oppreſſed with grief, if it can but unbur- 
then itſelf in the boſom of a friend, 

Stran. Wretched maxim! Is it not enough 
then, that he is unhappy, but he muſt endeavour 
to render others the ſame by complaint? Have 
you ſeen him often? 

Fran. But once. 

Stran. (With an ironical ſmile.) And you have 
already gained his confidence —ha! ha ! 

Fran, They have taken his only ſon from him, 

Stran. I am ſorry for it. 

Fran. The Poet man is ſick and forſaken by all, 

Stran, I can't help it. 

Fran, Well; Þ Il ſay no more. 

[ Exit. STRANGER into the hut. 

Fran. Ah! there he goes, and tho' he peeviſhly 
ſaid “ I can't help it;“ I'll lay my life, that he 
will give him abundantly. But, it is his whim, 
His humanity and goodneſs are unbounded, and 
the ſecrecy with which he performs his benevolent 
actions doubly enhances the value of them. He is 
an excellent maſter, but his language is uncouth. 


B 2 Short 
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Short queſtions—replies as ſhort, and difficult to 

underſtand. He inſults every body—his looks 

appear inexorable to the poor, while his hands 

deal largely to them. If miſanthropy has got 

hold of him, the influence has hitherto only af- 

fected the head—the heart is ſtill untouched. 
Enter PETER following the STRANGER, 

Peter. (With many bows.) Walk in, Sir; walk in. 

Stran. ( Angry.) Fool! 

Fran. What returned ſo quick? 

Stran. What ſhould I do there? 

Fran. Did you not find every thing as I men- 
tioned ? 

Stran. I found this ſtupid fellow— 

Fran, What did he there? 

$ran, The old man and he connive together. 
How wou'd they have laughed in their ſleeve, 
had I been the dupe of their intrigues, and the 
dictates of my heart. 

Fran. How! is it poſſible? What cou'd this 
chap have to do with the old man. ( Afide.) I'II 
find out the whole, Pray, Sir, What was your 
buſineſs in that hut? 

Peter. What have I been doing there? Why— 
nothing at all. 

Fran. Nothing at all? ha! I may venture to 
ſay, you have not been there for nothing. 

Peter. For nothing ? Why it is true indeed, that 
IT have been there for nothing, He is a wretch 
who takes money for every thing, —Indeed I 
wou'd go thro' fire and water for one ſingle ſmile 
of Mrs. Staith—that I wou'd ! 


Fran, 
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Fran. The fact then is—you were a meſſenger 
from Mrs. Smith, 

Peter. That's it; but you know, one does not 
like to ſpeak of it, Beſides Mrs. Smith ſaid, © Be ſo 
kind, ſays ſhe, as to ſtep to old Tom, but you muſt 
keep ita ſecret.” This confidence of her's pleaſed 
me mightily, for above all I am over head and ears 
in love with her. However, ſhe don't know it, 
and I don't mean to let any body into the ſecret. 

Fran. That's the thing—therefore you mult be 
ſilent. 

Peter. To be ſure—that I will. I told poor 
Tom, he muſt not think at all, that the money 
which I brought him came from Mrs. Smith— 
Not at all, ſays I, I won't have any thing to do 
with babbling. 

Fran. Excellent—ha ! ha! indeed, well ſaid. 
Did you bring him much money ? 

Peter. I did not count it. It was in a green 
purſe. I think it may have been a fortnight's 
pin-money. 

Fran. Why juſt a fortnight's ? | 

Peter. Why—becauſe a fortnight ago I carried 
ſome to him alſo. I think it was on a Sunday—1 
took notice, Mrs. Smith ſeemed to be very partial 
to my dreſs. | 

Fran. And did all that money come from Mrs, 
Smith ? | 

Peter. To be ſure—from whom elſe ſhould it 
come? My father 1s not ſuch a fool—he tells me 
every day © Charity (ſays he) begins at home:“ 
and more particularly in ſummer charity is of no 
uſe, 
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Fran. The fact then is—you were a meſſenger 
from Mrs. Smith, 

Peter. That's it; but you know, one does not 
like to ſpeak of it. Beſides Mrs. Smith ſaid, © Be ſo 
kind, ſays ſhe, as to ſtep to old Tom, but you muſt 
keep it a ſecret.” This confidence of her's pleaſed 
me mightily, for above all I am over head and ears 
in love with her. However, ſhe don't Know it, 
and I don't mean to let any body into the ſecret. 

Fran. That's the thing—therefore you mult be 
ſilent. 

Peter. To be ſure—that Iwill. I told poor 
Tom, he muſt not think at all, that the money 
which I brought him came from Mrs. Smith— 
Not at all, ſays I, I won't have any thing to do 
with babbling. 

Fran. Excellent—ha! ha! indeed, well ſaid. 
Did you bring him much money? 

Peter. ] did not count it. It was in a green 
purſe, I think it may have been a fortnight's 
pin-money. 

Fran. Why juſt a fortnight's ? 

Peter. Why—becauſe a fortnight ago I carried 
ſome to him alſo. I think it was on a Sunday 
took notice, Mrs. Smith ſeemed to be very partial 
to my dreſs. | 

Fran. And did all that money come Hom Mrs. 
Smith? 

Peter. To be ſure from wh elſe ſhould it 
come? My father 1s not ſuch a fool—he tells me 
every day © Charity (ſays he) begins at home:“ 
and more particularly in fummer charity is of no 
uſe, 
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uſe, © becauſe heaven (ſays he) furniſhes ſuch an 
abundance of roots and herbs, with which poor 
people eaſily may be ſatisfied.” 

Fran. Upon my ſoul ! an excellent father. 

Peter. But Mrs. Smith laughs in his face, and 
tells him he is in the wrong. Laſt Chriſtmas the 
children of the village had the ſmall-pox—Mrs. 
Smith received from town a baſket of phyfic, 
and defired me to go down in the village and give 
it them. But I refuſed it without heſttation, 
becauſe it raincd ſo hard. 

Fran. Well, and what did ſhe? 

Peter. As true as I am here, ſhe took the baſ- 
ket and went herſelf in the moſt ſhocking weather. 

Fran. A wonderful woman! 

Peter. Moſt truly ſo, and indeed ſometimes be- 
yond wonderful. She often weeps the whole day 
no one knows the reaſon, I am apt to think 
ſhe does not know it herſelf; and when ſhe cries, 
I fit down in the kitchen and cry myſelf too, 
without knowing why. 

Fran. (Aſide to the Stranger;) Are you ſatis fied, 
Sir? | 

Stran. Send him away. 

Fran, Good bye, maſter Peter. 

Peter. (Not underflanding the hint ;) Sir, you 
are very polite, | 

Fran, I dare ſay Mrs. Smith will be anxious to 
hear of old Tom. 

Peter. Bleſs my ſoul and body! you are very 
right: I ſhould have forgot. (To be Stranger ;) 
Good bye, Sir, ( A/ide 19 Francis;) This Gentleman, 

3 I dare 
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J dare ſay, is very angry, becauſe I did not tell 
him any thing. 

Fran. Very likely | 

Peter. He ſhan't hear any thing. I hate chat- 
tering you know! [ Exit. 

Fran. (After a pauſe.) Well, Sir: did you not 
miſtake ? 

Stran, I will not hear any thing more of it. 
Mrs. Smith ? Who is this Mrs. Smith? Why 1s 
ſhe always to be heard of wherever I go? 

Fran. Does it not afford you pleaſure ? 

Stran. Why ſo? 

Fran. Becauſe you ſee, there is another bene- 
volent ſoul in the world beſides your own. 

Stran, Poh ! 

Fran. You ſhou'd endeavour to get acquainted 
with her. 

Stran. (Ironically;) To be ſure ; ay, and mar- 
ry her. 

Fran. I wiſh it were ſo. I have ſeen her ſeveral 
times in the garden, ſhe 1s a very likely woman. 

Stran. So much the worſe. Beauty is like the 
goſe, interſperſed with thorns. 

Fran. Not always ſo. Mrs. Smith has an excel- 
lent heart : there are ocular demonſtrations of it. 

Stran. Not a word of her charity. A woman 
ſhines in town by beauty and wit, and in the 
country by benevolence. Affectation! a mere 
maſs of deception ! 

Fran. T'll defend Mrs. Smith, for I am certain 
that ſhe 1s an exception: ſhe has done a great deal 
for that old man: ſhe can't do more, becauſe her 


means 
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means are not adequate to the kind intentions of 
her heart. 

Stran. ( Angry.) Silence! Be gone! I'll give 
him nothing: the intereſt you take in this old 
man's caſe would fain make me believe, that you 
were to ſhare together the money I give him. 

Fran. (Much agitated.) Oh Sir! This ſarcaſm 
did not ſpring from your heart. —I—I— 

S$tran. (Touched—after a pauſe takes his hand.) 
Francis—forgive me! 

Fran. (Preſſing his hand.) Good Sir! Fate muſt 
have handled you roughly indeed, before it could 
eftabliſh ſuch miſanthropy in a ſoul poſſeſſed of 
every nobler virtue. 

Stran. (Aſide.) Ah! (Takes a book out of his 
pocket, ſits down, reads.) 

Fran. ( Aſide.) There! he is reading; and thus 
it is every day. For him nature is diveſted of every 
beauty—life has no charms, He never laughs ; 
and if he ſpeaks, ſome ſuſpicion hangs on his lips, 
inftead of bleſſings on his fellow-creatures. 


Enter, out of the hut, Tou, a very old man. 


Tom. ( Not ob/erving any body.) How ſweet does 
the air ſeem after a ſickneſs of ſeven weeks—A fter 
ſuffering want and pain, how charming once more 
to view the goodly proſpect of the expanded ſky; 
—with returning health all my ſorrows are huſh- 
ed to quiet. Oh, merciful Father ! *would all 
the creatures of thy creation were as happy as I 
am now, 


Fran, 
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Fran: (To the Stranger, who is attentive to the 
od man.) But little comfort ſeems deſtined for this 
old man; yet he is thankful for that little. 

Stran. Becauſe deceitful hope lulls him even in 
his ſecond childhood, 

Fran. Hope 1s the balſam of life. 

| $tran; The greateſt impoſtor on earth. 
(The old man approaches FRANC15s.) 

Fran. Well, old father! you have eſcaped the 
jaws of death. 

Tom. Yes, for a little time, heaven and the dear, 

good Mrs. Smith, have ſaved me. But it cannot 
laſt long. Oh, cou'd I but find words to expreſs 
my feelings. 
Fran. You ſhould quarrel with Fate, old man, 
for having recalled you again to life. What can 
4 poor old man feel of pleaſure? To the unfor- 
tunate, Death 1s a friendly viſitor. 

Tom. Am I unhappy ?—Does not the beautiful 
morning which ſmiles on you, do the ſame on me? 
Is not health returned to my wither'd limbs? Be- 
lieve me, Sir, a man recovered from tickneſs is 
the happieſt on earth; and, beſides, while I have 
a valuable treaſure in this world I muſt be hap- 
py. Only one forrow I have. My poor ſon, a 
ſeaman in one of our coaſting traders ; he always 
came home every four weeks ;—he brought me 
ſupport and joy. But alas! it is now a year ago 
ſince the cruel preſs-gang carried him away.— 


May gracious heaven protect him !—Oh, how I 
miſs his aſſiſtance ! 


C S rau. 
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Stran. (Riſes much moved, gives Francis the 
bok.) Francis, carry that to my room. | 
[ Exit FRANCIS. 

Stran. Fate has robb'd you of all your comforts; 
here, good man, here is money— buy the diſcharge 
of your fon. [ Exit haſtily. 
Tom. ( Following him ſarpriſed.) Oh, oh, good 
heavens ! So much at once! Thouſand thanks ! 
Oh, Sir, Sir, let me thank— [ Exit. 


SCENE —A4 Room. 


Enter Mrs. SMITH, wth a letter in ber hand. 


How is my heart grieved! Solitude had charms 
innumerable for me, it poured balm on my afffict- 
ed mind. Some balm, becauſe tho? Conſcience! 
Conſcience! thou affaileſt us in the gay circle of 
the ball-room, as well as in the dreary waſte ; yet, 
in retirement, when thy reproofs attack us, tears, 
friendly tears, ſoften the diſtreſs we feel; and no 
one is preſent to ſay—why doſt thou weep? I 
may rove thro' gardens, hills, and vallies, and 
none can ſee that conſcience diſturbs me! In- 
deed! I am ſorry beyond expreſſion that they 
are coming. They will drag me into company. 
I muſt there laugh, and accommodate myſelf to 
their fancy. Balls and aſſemblies will croud upon 
us; card-parties and routs will turn order into 
confuſion, Hitherto my flumbers have been diſ- 
turbed only by the remorſe of conſcience; now, 
when grief ſhall have forced my wearied eyes to 


ſleep, 
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fleep, huntſmen and dogs will ſerenade me in the 
morning. And if, when company comes to the 
caſtle, there ſhould by chance one come who 
knows me—Ah ! how wretched is that being who 
is forced to avoid the meeting of friends, on 
whom, but for one thing, her heart would fondly 
feaſt. 
Euter PrrrR. 

Peter, Well, here Jam returned. 

Mrs. Smith. I am glad of it. 

Peter. I was ſo quick, Mrs. Smith ; and yet I 
talked for half an hour with the ſervant of the 
ſtrange gentleman, 

Mrs. Fm. You may talk; but don't tell any 
thing reſpecting me. 

Peter. God forbid! no, indeed not I; I told old 
Tom «upon my foul and body,” ſays I, © you 
may depend upon it, from my lips you never ſhall 
hear, that the money comes from Mrs. Smith.” 

Mrs. Sm. How ſtupid ! But how is old Tom? 

Peter. Very well, ma'am; he was juſt walking 
out for the firſt time. 

Mrs. Sm. ( Afide.) Heaven be thanked, Stay! 
Am I not childiſh2 Do I not feel the ſame 
pleaſure in doing a good action, which a debtor 
feels, who owes ten thouſand pounds, and returns 
one guinea |! | | 

Peter. He ſaid, every thing, his health, and life, 
and happineſs, he owed to your goodneſs. He is 
coming here to bring his own thanks. 

Mrs. Sm. Dear Maſter Peter, do me one favour; 
and take care if Tom comes, don't let him come 
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up ſlairs; tell him I have no time; I am indiſ- 
poſed; or I am gone out. 

Peter. Very well; and if he inſiſts on coming up 
ſtairs, ſhall I ſet our great dog upon him? 

Mrs. Sm. God forbid any harm ſhould befall 
him ! | 

Peter. Juſt as you pleaſe; otherwiſe I can 
aſſure you, Mrs. Smith, our Hercules is a terrible 
dog; he'll tear him to pieces in a minute. 

Enter BITTERMAN. 

Bitt. Good morning; good morning, my 
charming, my dear Mrs. Smith ! I am rejoiced in 
ſeeing you well: you ſcem to have got a letter; 
ſome news—from the French perhaps ? Yes, yes, 
I had letters too, yeſterday : there are ſome great 
things upon the carpet in the political world. 

Mrs. Sm. You ſhou'd, by rights, know every 
thing. 

Bitt. So] ought—So I do.—I know that, be- 
cauſe, at leaſt in the moft capital towns in Europe, 

have my ceriain correſpondents, 

Peter. In Paris, he formerly had an old acquaint- 
ance, a cobler ; and in Holland, another town in 
France, he had an Aunt. 

Bitt. (With a commanding voice.) I ſay, Peter 

Mrs. Sm. And yet I doubt, whether you know 
what will happen to-day, in this houſe. 

Bitt. In this houſe - Extraordinary !—I not 
know?—I not know?—I know nothing at all; 
except that we ſhall kill a hog to-day.— 

Peter. Yes, and a nice treat I ſhall have. The 
brown ſtone-horſe, and 


Bitt. 
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Bitt. Silence, Aſs! 

Peter. Again, indeed !—I may not ſpeak one 
fingle word. Exit grumbling. 

Mrs. Sm. Lord Santon will be here to-day. 

Bitt. Who? What? Lord Santon ? My lord 
and maſter ? 

Mrs. Sm. With my lady and family.——So ſays 
this letter, 

Bilt. Now, don't joke. 

Mrs. Sm. You know, Mr. Bitterman, I ſeldom 
am in a humour to do ſo. 

Bitt. Peter! good heaven! Peter! His lord- 
| ſhip, my Lord Santon—Dear me! Dear me! And 
here is nothing in order. Peter! Peter! 


Re-enter PETER, 

Peter. What's the matter now, father ? 

Bitt. Immediately call all the ſervants together: 
— hurry to get the things ready—duſt the win- 
dows and the pier glaſſes ; her ladyſhip will want 
them ſooner than me—get my Sunday wig— 
make as much haſte as you can. ( Exit Peter 
ſlowly.) What a delightful pleaſure, to be favour- 
ed with his lordſhip's viſit - But unfortunately 
there is not room enough for the whole family. — 
The green room 1s full of potatoes. 

Mrs. Sm. They will confine themſelves.—His 
lordſhip is no lover of ceremony. 

Bitt. (With great bombaſt.) Dear, charming Mrs. 
Smith! but where ſhall I put her ladyſhip's 
brother, Major Branley? I am ſure he is coming 
with them. — Ah! now I recollect ſomething, and 


that 
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that will ſuit Mr. Branley excellently well. You 
know the little cottage at the end of the park. 
That he may occupy. 

Mrs. Sm. You forget, Mr. Bitterman, there 
lives the ſtrange gentleman. 

Bitt, Poh, what Stranger! Who has deſired 
him to come here? He muſt remove. Draw in 
another county. Nobody knows where he comes 
from. Perhaps he's a ſpy—nobody knows any 
thing of him. 

Mrs. Sm. True, Mr. Bitterman ; but don't do 
any harm to this gentleman.—lI have never ſcen 
him, but at a great diſtance ; fo that I cou'd not 
diſtinguiſh him ; but to judge from what I hear 
of him, he muſt be a very benevolent man: he 
lives quietly and peacefully. 

Bitt. So he does. 

Mrs. Fm. He offends nobody. 

Bitt, I can't ſay he does; but I will know who 
he is. He is ſuch an oddity, that he will not ſtand 
ſtill one moment to give an anſwer to a polite 
queſtion. But if it happens that J meet him, all 
I can get from him is, “good day! good walk!“ 

Mrs. Sm. You forget his lordſhip. 

Bitt. Egad, ſo I do. You ſee, Mrs. Smith, 
what plague and trouble one has with theſe 
myſterious unknown kind of people. 

Mrs. Sm. I ſhall prepare myſelf, Mr. Bitter- 
man ; do you the ſame. [ Exit. 

Bitt. That I will. She did not underſtand my 
hint about myſterious and unknown perſons ; be- 

cauſe 
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cauſe Mrs. Smith is ſomething of the unknown 


kind too; and I can't learn who ſhe is, or how 


ſhe came here — Mrs. Smith is her name; bur, 
lord! what ſignifies knowing only that, when 
there are ſo many Mrs. Smiths inthe world? Exit. 


Ker. 
SCENE—The ſame Room. 


B1TTERMAN and PETER hold the Door wide open, 
with many aukward Compliments. 


Enter Major BRANLEx. 

Bitt. Heavens! Am 1 fo highly honoured as 
to behold the noble brother-in-law of the moſt 
noble and worthy Lord Santon, my good and ex- 
cellent maſter ? 

Peter. And I too. 

Maj. Bleſs my ſoul, what compliments. ( A/de.) 
I am ſure they are a ſet of ſtupid fellows. Bur I 
hope this 1s not a pattern of the whole communi- 
ty. (To Bitterman ;) I am a ſoldier, Sir ;—I make 
but few compliments, and with people would do 
the ſame with me. 


Bitt, Pray, pray, Sir, do not mention it—Not- 


withſtanding we are in the country, we know 
ſomething of good manners too, 

Peter. Something too 

Maj. My brother has quitted the ſervice: he 
intends to paſs the remainder of his life in caſe 


and. 
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that will ſuit Mr. Branley excellently well. You 
know the little cottage at the end of the park. 
That he may occupy. 

Mrs. Sm. You forget, Mr. Bitterman, there 
lives the ſtrange gentleman. 

Bitt, Poh, what Stranger! Who has deſired 
him to come here? He muſt remove. Draw in 
another county. Nobody knows where he comes 
from. Perhaps he's a ſpy—nobody knows any 
thing of him, | 

Mrs. Sm. True, Mr. Bitterman ; but don't do 
any harm to this gentleman.—T have never fcen 
him, but at a great diſtance; ſo that I cou'd not 
diſtinguiſh him; but to judge from what I hear 
of him, he muſt be a very benevolent man: he 
lives quietly and peacefully. 

Bitt. So he does. 

Mrs. Fm. He offends nobody. 

Bitt, I can't ſay he does; but I will know who 
he is. He is ſuch an oddity, that he will not ſtand 
ſtill one moment to give an anſwer to a polite 
queſtion. But if it happens that I meet him, all 
I can get from him is, “good day! good walk!“ 

Mrs. Sm. You forget his lordſhip. 

Hitt. Egad, ſo I do. You ſee, Mrs. Smith, 
what plague and trouble one has with theſe 
myſterious unknown kind of people. 

Mrs. Sm. I ſhall prepare myſelf, Mr. Bitter- 
man ; do you the ſame, [ Exit. 

Bitt. That I will. —She did not underſtand my 
hint about myſterious and unknown perſons ; be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe Mrs. Smith is ſomething of the unknown 


kind too; and I can't learn who ſhe is, or how 


ſhe came here —Mrs. Smith is her name; but, 
lord! what ſignifies knowing only that, when 
there are ſo many Mrs. Smiths inthe world? Ext. 


Ne 
SCENE—Thbe ſame Room. 


B1iTTERMAN and PETER hold the Door wide open, 
with many auktwward Compliments. 


Enter MA joR BRANLEx. 

Bitt. Heavens! Am J fo highly honoured as 
to behold the noble brother-in-law of the moſt 
noble and worthy Lord Santon, my good and ex- 
cellent maſter ? 

Peter. And I too. 

Maj. Bleſs my ſoul, what compliments. ( A/de.) 
I am ſure they are a ſet of ſtupid fellows. Bur I 
hope this is not a pattern of the whole communi- 
ty. (To Bitterman ;) I am a ſoldier, Sir ;—I make 
but few compliments, and with people would do 
the ſame with me. 


Bitt, Pray, pray, Sir, do not mention it—Not- 


withſtanding we are in the country, we know 
ſomething of good manners too, 

Peter. Something too! 

Maj. My brother has quitted the ſervice: he 
intends to paſs the remainder of his life in caſe 


and. 
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and tranquillity with his family, He'll make this 
his reſidence. 
Kitt. Oh, what a happineſs ! Now poor Bitter- 
man; now thou ſhalt begin to live. 
Peter. And fo ſhall Peter! 
Bitt. Is there any good news in town, moft 
worthy Sir ? | 
Maj. None, Sir! Tireſome company—Abh | 
had I but ſtaid at the inn I ſhould have avoided 


their ſtupidity. Aide.) 
Bitt. Jam very ſorry indeed I am, that Iam 
N not able to make your time paſs more agreeably; 


Peter. And ſo am I too. 

Bitt. I don't know where Mrs. Smith ſtays — 
ſhe is a woman with the moſt entertaining tongue. 

Maj. Mrs. Smith! Who is ſhe ? 

Bitt. Ay, dear me! hem—hem! I don't know 
any more of her than that ſhe is—Mrs. Smith. 

Peter, Nor I neither. 

Bit. None of my correſpondents have ever 
mentioned any thing about her. She lives here 
in the capacity of a houſekeeper; I think I hear 
her ſilver tongue—PlI fend for her immediately. 

Maj. Don't trouble yourſelf—I'd rather go 
there myſelf. 

4 Bitt. Trouble, Sir! I am always your very 
05 obedient and moſt devoted ſervant. 
[ Exeant BITTERMAN and PETER, with many b9ws; 

Maj. Now I dare ſay they'll ſend me an old 
woman, whoſe tongue will prate without ceaſing. 
Oh, good Patience ! | 

A Enter 
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Enter Mrs. SM1TH, bowing with an agreeable air : the 
Major anſwers the compliment. 

Bran. By heaven ! ſhe is not old And in good 

truth ſhe is far from being ugly. (Afde.) 


Mrs. Sm. It gives me pleaſure to be in company 


with the brother of my benefactor. 

Bran. Madam, I am happy in embracing every 
introduction that leads to the friendſhip of Mrs. 
Smith, 

Mrs. Sm. I ſuppoſe we are indebted to the fine 

weather for the unexpected favour of your's and 
his lordſhip's viſit. 
Bran. Not quite ſo, Madam. You know Lord 
Santon is indifferent to the weather—Hail, rain, 
or ſunſhine, ſummer or winter are equal to him ; 
if he finds in his houſe an everlaſting ſummer ;— 
a good wife, ſincere and happy friends, and a well. 
covered table. 

Mrs. Sm. My Lord is an amiable epicure ; evet 
the ſame, always enjoying every minute of life, 
without poſſeſſing that affected ſomething in his 
character, which is too often the natural appendage 
of high rank. He is without pride; he regards 
not the ſtar that glitters on the outſide of the 
breaſt, if the brighter ornament of Virtue is not 
within. 

Bran. He feels theſe benefits, and I ſuppoſche 
will enjoy them here. I fear only leſt he ſhould 
not be able to amuſe himſelf in this continual ſoli- 
rude, to which we are unaccuſtomed in London. 

Mrs. Sm. I think, whoever brings an innocent 
heart with him, in his retirement, is ſure to heighten 

D every 
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every pleaſure that the rural ſcenery of Nature can 
produce. 

Bran. This is the firſt time I have ever heard 
ſolitude praiſed by the fair ſex. Has ſolitude 
already a long time been favoured with ſo amiable 
a defender ? 

Mrs. Sm. I have been here theſe three years. 

Bran. And has not a thought,nor a wiſh intruded 
to ſee London—the faſhionable world—aflemblies 
—þplays, or other amuſements ? 

Mrs. Sm. Never. 

Bran This is the proof of either a very thought- 
leſs, or a very refined, ſoul. A ſingle glance has 
ſufficiently convinced me to which of the two 
claſſes you belong. | 

Mrs. Sm. (With a ſigh.) There is perhaps a 
third claſs! 6 ( Ade.) 

Enter PeTtR, in haſte. | | 
Peter. He ſhan'tcomein—dear me! Mrs. Smith 
is not at home -l cannot prevent his coming. 

Mrs. Sm. Who? | 

Peter. Old Tom. Look, Ma'am, had you per- 
mitted me to let looſe our great dog, he would 
not have come up ſtairs. [ Exit. 

Enter Tom. 

Tom. I muſt—I muſt. 

Mrs. Sm. (Much embarraſſed.) T have no time 
now, dear good old man. You ſee I am not alone, 

Tom. J am ſure this gentleman will excuſe it; 
perhaps to-morrow I ſhall no longer be able to 
ſpeak my thanks. 

Bran, What are your wiſhes, old man? 


Tom. 
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Tom. Only to thank that Lady, Sir. Benefits 
received are burthens, if we are deprived of the 
means of acknowledging them. 

Bran. Permit him, Madam, to give vent to his 
heart. And why ſhould not I be witneſs of a 
ſcene, which ſhews, more than words, how nobly 
you ſpend your time in ſolitude. Speak, old 
man, ſpeak. 

Tom. Oh, Madam! that every word of mine 
could ſhower down bleſſings on your head. I was 
abandoned in my hut ;—ſtretched on the bed of 

fickneſs ;— burning fever deprived me of my 
ſenſes ;—the wind and rain pierced thro' my 
miſerable dwelling ;—without covering and with- 
out food. In this melancholy ſituation, Sir, the 
angel you here behold, ſtept in to my relief;—ad- 
miniſtered medicine to me; gave me cloaths and 
money; and ſpoke words of ſweet comfort to my 
afflicted mind. I am reſtored to health, and after 
thanking heaven, I am come here to pour out 
the effuſions of gratitude. 

Mrs. Sm. Enough, good old man,—enough. 

Tom. And the ſtrange melancholy Gentleman, 
who lives at the corner of the park; he gave me 
a purſe with thirty guineas ! I can now redeem 
my ſon. Ah, Madam! I am happy, too happy ; 
and when you paſs by my hut, and fee me with 
my child, what muſt you feel, when you can fay : 
« Behold ! this is my work.” I have done! I 

have done | [ Ex1/. 


(4 ſhort filence.) 
Bran. What a woman! My heart feels, for the 
D 2 firſt 
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firſt time emotions hitherto unknown to me. 1 
am ſurpriſed ! | ( Aſide.) 

Mrs. Sm. I think, Major, my Lord's horſes are 
not ſo ſwift as yours. 

Bran. I am to thank his abſence, Madam, for 
a pleaſure greater than any which I ever experi- 
enced. | 

Mrs. Sm. This, Sir, is a ſatire on mankind. 
To men of your rank, ſuch ſcenes ſhould not be 
ſcarce, 

Bran. Indeed, Madam, I did not expect to have 
made ſuch a charming acquaintance to-day.— 
When Mr. Bitterman told me your name ; who 
could ſuppoſe, that with ſo fimple a name, ſuch 
a ſuperior ſoul was united, Excuſe my curioſity ; 
have you been, or are you married ? 

Mrs. Sm. (Sorrowfully ;) 1 have been married. 

Bran. You are a widow then ? 

Mrs. Sm. Pray, Sir! there are ſtrings in our 
life, which when touch'd produce a painful 
melody.—1 believe, (more cheerfully,) I muſt begin 
like Mr. Bitterman, who is a very great politi- 
cian, to aſk for ſome news. 

Bran, I had rather know how, Madam, to in- 


tereſt your feelings. —Perhaps you were not born 
in town ? 


Mrs. Sm. No, Sir. 

Bran. In what part of the iſland ? 

Mrs. Sm. England is my country | 

Bran. 1 perceive that you have the power of 
velling every thing but your charms. 


Enter 
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Enter Lord Sax rox, his Lady; WILLIAM, a child 
about five years old; BITTERMAN, and PeveR. 


Lord S. ( Embracing Mrs. Smith.) Here Mrs, 
Smith, here I bring you another invalid, who will 
join your ſtandard for ever. 

Mrs. Sm. Welcome my Lord! my Lady, you 
will then join the ſtandard of ſolitude. 

Lord S. Ay: ſolitude ſeldom is where I am. 

Lady SF. Have you been prepared for our viſit, 
dear Mrs. Smith? 

Mrs. Sm. We have not; but my thoughts were 
never from my dear benefactor. 

(Lord S. ſpeaks with Bitterman.—The Child 
goes to Mrs. Smith, who ſtoops and careſſes it ! 
while melancholy appears painted on her counte- 
nance.) | 

Mrs. Sm. Oh, the ſweet child. 

Bran. ( Aſide to Lady S.) Pray ſiſter, what 
diamond is this, which ſhines ſo brilliantly in this 
part of the world ? 

Lady S. Are ye caught ?—Ha! ha! 

Bran. Nay, pri'thee anſwer. 

Lady F. Her name is Mrs. Smith. 

Brau. I know that: but 

Lady S. More I don't know myſelf. 

Bran. Be ſerious, ſiſter, be ſerious. 

Lady F. I cannot now. Come, William, we 
will go to dreſs. The journey has made me fuch 
a figure that I am not fit to be ſeen, 

[ Exit with the Child, 

Bran. (Aſide.) J am in a wonderful agitation ; 

I muſt 
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I muſt take a turn in the open air to recover my 
ſelf. Exit. 

Lord F. (Sitting FR, ) Well, Bitterman ; you 
are the ſame comical fellow as ever, 

Bilt. And always your lordſhip's moſt obedient 
humble ſervant. 

Peter. Moſt obedient, 

Lord S. And how goes every thing in the 
country? 

B17. Heaven be thank” d, well, Ourpark is in 
the beſt ſtate; and every thing is fit to comfort 
your Lordſhip. An hermitage ; obeliſks; ruins; 
and ſo forth ;—and a moſt remarkable bridge I 
built upon the river, that will pleaſe FRO Lord- 
ſhip, I'm fure. 

Lord SF. Let's go and ſee it. Mrs. Smith, I 
ſhall take the liberty of retiring for a ſhort time, 
I am ſo ſtiff with riding, that it will do me good 
to take a little walk, 

[ Exeunt Lord S. Birr. and PETER, 

Mrs. Sm. (Afler a long pauſe.) What is it that 
ſhook my frame ſo much? my heart bleeds: my 
tears afford me no relief. Methought I had already 
got the better of grief: I aſſumed the appearance 
of that gaicty which once formed part of my 
charms, but the ſight of the child has awakened all 
my painful ſenſations ; and his name is William 
Oh! the very ſound was a dagger to my heart: I 
once had a William too; if he lives (weeping) he 
muſt be of the ſame age: God knows where Wil- 
liam my ſon, and Fanny my daughter are: (greatly 
agilaled.) Who knows but they are now calling 
down 
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down vengeance on their mother! (walking about.) 
Why, painful Fancy, why doſt thou torment me? 
Why paint to my imagination the helpleſs cries 
of my unfortunate children? In ſickneſs, in trou- 
ble they are left to the mercy of rude hirelings, 
abandon'd by their mother! Ah! what a wretch; 
what a miſerable mother am I! And that I ſhou'd 
ſee this child juſt now—juſt to-day—when, more 
than ever, I ſtand in need of a veil to conceal the 
gloom which hangs on my brow ! 


Enter PETER running and crying, out of breath. 


Peter. Oh dear, dear! Lord! heaven! 
Mrs. dm. What's the matter ?— 

Peter. Oh dear, dear! his Lordſhip's fallen into 
the river! 

Mrs. Sm. Good God! Is it poſſible ? 

Peter. His Lordſhip is drowned! Oh! Oh! 

Mrs. Sm. Heaven! do not cry ſo loud: ſpare 
my Lady. 

Peter. Shou'dn't I cry at ſuch a misfortune ? . 
Oh his Lordſhip! his Lordſhip ! 


Enter Lady Sax rox and Major BranLey, on 
different ſides. 


Both. What is the matter? 

Mrs. Sm. An accident, my Lady: I ſuppoſe of 
no conſequence : his Lordlhip has been a little 
too near the water and wetted himſelf. 

Peter. Wetted himſelt! dear, dear, it is all 
over his head. 

Lady F. Good heavens ! 

Bran. T'\ll fly to his aſſiſtance. 

Mrs. Sm. Stay, Sir; I am ſure it is not of ſo much 
CON. 
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conſequence as Peter makes it. The misfortune 
has happened, but he is well again: is it not ſa, 
Peter ? 

Peter. Indeed, he is not dead ; no, that I can't 
ſay ; but he had a narrow eſcape ! 

Bran, Speak, young man, ſpeak. 

Mrs. Sm. You accompanied his Lordſhip ? 

Peter. Exactly ſo. 

Mrs. Sm. Into the Park? 

Peter. Yes. 

Mrs. Sm. Well, and what then? 

Peter. Oh dear, dear! We went very comfort- 
ably along the river, 'till we came to the Chineſe 
bridge, which father built from the wood of the 
rotten hen coops. His Lordſhip went upon ir, 
and was admiring the ſituation: reſting againſt the 
rails, and his noble perſon being rather of a noble 
ſize, it broke in, and his Lordſhip fell into the river. 

Lady S. Oh, I am ſo alarmed! 7 

Mrs. F. But he inſtantly was ſaved ? 

Peter. Not by me: no ſuch thing! 

Mrs. S. Your father, perhaps? 

Peter. Not he! but we cried fo loud, I'm ſure 
they could eaſily hear us in the village. Only hear: 
Suddenly the ſtrange Gentleman, who lives at the 
corner of the park, came running directly from the 
hill: at one jump was in the river took faſt hold 
of his Lordſhip, and brought him ſafe on ſhore. 

Lady S. May Heaven bleſs that Gentleman! 

Bran. Where are they now ? 

Peter. They were juſt coming up, when I left 
them : I ſaw the ſervants running with a great 
coat for his Lordſhip. 


Mrs. S. 
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Mrs. Sm. The Strange Geatleman too? 

Peter. No indeed: he ran away as faſt as he 
eou'd: and wou'd not accept of any thanks, 
ſaying, that to preſerve the life of a fellow- 
creature if he could, was no more than his duty. 

Lady S. Bleſſings on him. 

Euter Lord Sax rox, BIrxRRMAN and ANN. 

Lady S. My lord, how happy am I to ſee you! 

Lord S. Three ſteps from me, my Lady! don't 
you ſee I am quite wet. But never mind, a ſoldier 
muſt be accuſtomed to danger. In reality, it might 
have had very bad conſequences, if the generous 
ſtranger Who is this man? Bitterman ſpoke a 
great deal of nonſenſe about him... 

Mrs. Sm. We do not know who he is. He 
came here about three months ago, and hired the 
little houſe at the corner of the park : he ſpeaks 
with nobody, and ſees no one, I ſaw him once 
upon the hill, but he was ſo far off, that I could 
not diſtinguiſh his face. As I hear, he deteſts 
mankind, bur does infinite good in private. 

Lord F. Ann, go to this ſtranger, and beg his 
company to ſupper. Tell him he will come into 
the houſe of a gratefub friend. Come, children, I 
muſt dreſs, and then we'll dine :—{(To,Bitterman.) 
I muſt ſay this for you and your boy, that you can 
holla, ſo that I could hear it under water: but as 
to your Chineſe bridge, ſend it to the devil. 

[ Exeunt Lord and Lady SANTON, BRANLEY, 

and Mrs, SMITH. 
Ann. Well, Mr. Bitterman, you were a,great 
builder indeed—ha! ha! ha !—with urs Chineſe 


bridge. 
E Pitt. 
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Bitt. Dear, moſt honourable Miſs, one muſt be 
as economical as poſſible. 

Ann. But why did not you jump into the river 
to ſave his Lordſhip ? 

Bitt. God forbid !—I ſhould fink like lead. 
No, no, I did exactly what was proper; and though 
I would willingly go into the flames for his Lord. 
ſhip, yet I conſider the danger of ſuch a thing 
twice before I ſacrifice myſelf once on account of 
another. 

Ann. Ha! ha! ha!— Well, well, I dare ſay he 
would do the ſame for you: ha! ha!— Exit. 

Bitt. Only look, Peter, how ſhe laughs. That's 
one of the town wenches, I dare ſay. 


Peter, Ha! ha! ha! [ Exit, 
Bitt. How! dare you laugh too? 
[ Follows him angry, 
ACT III. 
SCENE—The Cottage. 


The STRANGER /itting upon a Bench in thought,— 
After a Pauſe enter FRAxN cis. 


Fran. Sir, dinner is ready. 

Stran, I have no inclination to eat. 

Fran. Voung peas and a chicken. 

Stran. Eat them yourſelf if you like. 

Fran. Are you not hungry, Sir? 

Stran, No. 

Fran. The heat of the weather has taken away 
your appetite. 

4 Stran. 


$tran, Yes. 

Fran. Well, I'll take care of it; perhaps you'll 
like it for ſupper. 

Stran. Perhaps ſo. 

Fran. (After a pauſe.) May 1 ſpeak, Sir. 

Stran. Speak, Francis, 

Fran. You did a noble action to-day. 

Stran. How? 

Fran. Lou ſaved a man's life. 

Stran. Poh Silence! 

Fran. And do you know whoſe life you ſaved, 
at the riſk of your own ? 

Stran. Pray do not teaze me. 

Fran. Lord Santon's life, Sir The owner of 
all the eſtates around us. 

Stran. He was a man; that's enough. 

Fran. Oh noble, twice noble ſoul! Such a 
brave and generous action would draw a tear from 
the moſt callous, moſt unfeeling boſom. 

Stran. You are as feeble as a woman, 

Fran. By heaven—Fate is unjuſt to ſuffer ſ@ 
good, ſo generous a man, to 

Stran. ( Angry.) Go, flatterer ! 

Fran. No, no, it is not flattery : it comes from 
the bottom of my heart. I cannot, it is not in my 
nature to be ſilent, when I obſerve the benefits 
you do; when I conſider, how you make the ſuf- 
ferings of others your own, and yet for all that 
you are not happy, Oh, my heart bleeds. 

Stran. (Touched.) Francis, I thank you. 

Fran. Dear Sir, don't take it amiſs! Perhaps 
thick blood is the only reaſon of your melancholy. 


1 2 I ance 
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I once heard from a very eminent phyſician that 
melancholy is in the blood. 

Stran. Good Francis, that is not my caſe. 

Fran. Unfortunate then? Oh! oh! 

Stran. I ſuffer innocently. 
Fran. (7. aking his hand.) Ah, Sir, how I pity 
you! ; 

Stran, But, F rancis, there will be repoſe lome- 
where. 

Frau. God grant there may. 


Enter ANN. 


Ann. (To Francis ;) Give me leave, Sir; are you 
the ſtrange Gentleman who ſaved his Lordſhip's 
life? 

Fran. That noble Gentleman is he. 

Ann. (To the Stranger; ) Lady Santon ſends her 
compliments, and begs the favour of your, com- 
pany this evening. 

_ Stran. 1 thank her, I never ſup. 

Ann. But you will come? 

Stran. J ſhall not. 

Ann. I am ſure you will not let me go, without 
giving me a promiſe to come. His Lordſhip is 


penetrated with gratitude. 


Stran. It was done with pleaſure. 
Anu. Indeed, Sir, you are unkind. And ] muſt 


tell you, Sir, there are three Ladies in our houſe, 


my Lady, Mrs. Smith, and myſelf, who are very 
anxious to have the honour of making your ac- 
quaintance. | [ Exit Stranger. 


Ann. 
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Ann. ( Aſide.) A very abrupt fellow indeed! 
I'll ſee how far I can ſucceed with the ſervant, 
Good friend, why don't you look at me? 

Fran. Becauſe I rather like to fee green trees 
than green eyes. 

Ann, (In a paſſion.) Green eyes ! who told you 
my eyes were green? Upon my hanour! Some 
time ago Major Sandy, Lieutenant Cumbal, and 
Captain—Captain—thing—thing—I don't re- 
member his name, made verſes upon me; but I 
have too liberal an education to be affronted :— 
only tell me, who is your maſter ? 

Fran. A man. 

Ann, Certainly no woman; elſe he would be 
more civil, and would not be ſerved by fuch a 
fellow. But what is his name ? 

Fran, They call'd him after his father. 

Ann. And he was | 

Fran. Married! 

Ann. (Ironical ;) With a woman, perhaps? 

Fran. Perhaps ſo. 

Ann. Good friend, I don't know who your 
maſter is, but I know what you are. 

Fran. Well? 

Ann. An impudent aſs. [ Exit. 

Fran. Thank ye, charming girl. Certain it is, 

if we pleaſe women, we are hommes comme il faut; 
on the contrary, we are Aſſes. 


x Re-enter STRANGER, 6 
Stran. Is ſhe gone? | ; * 
Fran. Les, Sir. 
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Stran. Francis, we muſt go too. 

Fran, Where ? 

Stran. Where God pleaſes. 

Fran. I will follow you. 

Stran. (Taking his hand affectionately.) Every 
where ? WP 

Fran. In the grave. 

Stran. Would to heaven it were ſo, there is 
repoſe. 

Fran. Repoſe dwells every where: let ſtorms 
blow in every quarter, provided no tempeſt reigns 
here : (pointing to his heart.) But why muſt we 
go, Sir? 

Stran. I am not a wild beaſt to be gazed at. 

Fran. Nay, you muſt take it as you like, Sir: 
but meanwhile I am not at all ſurprized that a 
man ſhews civility, whoſe life you have ſaved. I 
am ſure they won't invite you a ſecond time. 

Stran. They think all is paid in giving me a 
ſupper. Oh, Francis! you are my only friend ; 
we will go: we will do every thing to diſpel the 
lowering cloud, with which the dreadful ſentence 
of Fate, has overſhadowed my brow. Look there: 
— don't you ſee a Gentleman with a Lady? Oh! 
they will torment me to death! Let us go, | Exit. 

Fran. And I'll begin to pack up. (Going.) 


Enter Lady Sax rox and Mr. BRANL Ex. 
Bran. I dare ſay that's his ſervant. Pray can 


we have the pleaſure of ſeeing your maſter ? 
Fran. No, Sir. 


Bran, For a few moments only, 
Fran, 
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Fran, He has locked himſelf up in his room. 

Lady S. Tell him a Lady waits upon him. 

Fran. Then I'm ſure he won't come at all. 

Lady S. Does he hate our ſex ? 

Fran. He hates mankind in general. I dare 
ſay he hates your ſex not leſs. 

Lady S. Your maſter, it ſeems, does not under- 
ſtand etiquette. 

Fran. It ſeems ſo. But he knows how to ſave 
a man's life, even at the hazard of his own. 

Bran. And that's worth much more than eti- 


quette ; but we do not come to pay him ſimple 


compliments; we wiſh to ſhew ourſelves grate- 
ful for his generoſity. 

Fran, He does-n't like it. 

Bran, A ſingular character. 

Fran. Who has no other comfort in the works 
than a peaceful and retired life. 


Lady S. He ſeems to have quarrelled with Fate. 


Fran. May be ſo. 

Lady S. Perhaps the conſequence of a duel; 
er he has been unfortunate in love, 

Fran. Perhaps ſo. 

Lady S. Pray what is his name ! 

Fran. I with I knew myſelf. 

Lady S. How! don't you know his name ?— 
Don't you know your own maſter ? 

Fran. Ohl know him very well; that is to ſay, 
TI know his heart, his foul! Do you think you 
know a man, if you know his name ? 

Lady S. Well, I confeſs myſelf in the wrong. 
Pray who are you ? 


Frau. 
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Fran. Your moſt obedient ſervant. Exit. 

Lady F. A ſingular fellow; but it is the, faſhion 
now for every one to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome 
ſingularity in this world. One ſails round the 
globe; another creeps imo huts. Come, oother, 
let us find Lord Santa 

Bran. Before we go, a few words, Siſter.—I am 
in love! 
Lady S. For the fourth time. Very pretty. 

Bran. No, Siſter, for the firſt, time ſeriouſly. 
Pray tell me who is this Mrs. Smith. Be ſerious 
now; this is no time to laugh. 

Lady F. I cannot pretend to know Mrs. Smith 
any more than you do. But what I know I will 
relate. It may be now about three years ſince ſhe 
came to me, with all the grace, with all the mo- 
-acity,—which captivated my brother. But her 
countenance was ſhaded with a melancholy, with 
an anxiety of mind, which ſhe could not conceal. 
She offered herſelf to be my ſervant; implored 
me to {ave thereby an unhappy creature. I ſought 
in vain for the cauſe of her troubles; but Levery 
day more and more diſcovered her excellent heart. 
From my ſervant ſhe became my friend. Accom- 
panying me once upon a walk in the country, and 
ſeeing the delight with which her foul hung on the 
charms of ſolitude, I offered her a retirement upon 
our eſtate. Since that time ſhe has remained here, 
and is beloved by every one. This is all I Know. 

Bran. This is too little to ſatisfy my. curioſity ; 
but yet it is enough to carry my purpoſe into et- 
fect. Aſſiſt me, dear Siſter, for I am determined 
to marry her. Lady. 
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Lady S. Only recollect, my good Brother, you 
have forgot one very material thing. 

Bran. What's that? 

Lady S. That ſhe muſt like you too. 

Bran. To be ſure; and that is the reaſon why 
I wiſh your aſſiſtance. *Gh, Siſter, ſpeak to her. 
She is the only creature that could have made ſuch 
an impreſſion on my heart. 


Lady S. Well! I will ſpeak to her. I will do 


what I can for you. But here ſhe comes. 


Enter Lord SanTow and Mrs. SMITH. 


Lord S. Upon my word, Mrs. Smith, you are 
a moſt excellent walker. I am quite tired. 

Mrs. S. Cuſtom, my Lord, is every thing—I 
have no doubt, that after having exerciſed your- 
ſelf in ſuch walks one month, you will be able to 
repeat them without difhculty, 


Lady S. We have been hunting after you this | 


half hour. 

Lord S. I dare ſay you have, my dear. If IL 
go with Mrs. Smith ſhe is ſure to engage all my 
attention. We went upon the hill, from whence 
we could ſee the village. A moſt charming view 
it is, and rendered more ſo by the manner of 
Mrs. Smith's deſcribing it. 

Lady S. I ſhall begin to be jealous. 

Lord S. That you may, my dear. But now T'll 
leave you alone. Branley and I will try to find 


a place to reſt in. I am exceſſively tired. ( Looking, 


about.) Is n't that Peter ?—Peter! Peter 


F Enter 
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Enter PzTER. 

Lord S. Fetch us ſome ale and bread and cheeſe. 
Branley, come with me, I have many things to 
tell you. [Exeunt Lord S. BRanLEey and PETER. 

Lady S. ( After ſhort ſilence;) Well, Mrs. Smith, 
may I aſk you how you like the Gentleman who 
has juſt quitted us? 

Mrs. H. Which of the two, my Lady? 

Lady S. Why you may be ſure I would not aſæ 
you how my huſband pleaſes you. No! no! I mean 
my brother. 

Mrs. Sm. He ſeems worthy of being your 
brother. | 

Lady S. Thank ye, thank ye. I'll write this 


compliment in my pocket-book. 


Mrs. Sm. Without flattery, my. Lady, I think 
him a good man. 

Lady &. And a ſine man? 

Mrs. Sm. (Very indifferently.) Oh, yes! 

Lady S. Ha, ha! That oh yes! ſounds juſt as 
tho' you had ſaid, Oh, no! But I muſt tell you, 
Mrs. Smith, he thinks you a very fine woman! 
What can you anſwer-now ? 1 

Mrs. Sm. What ſhould I anſwer ? Mockery 
cannot come from your lips, therefore it muſt be 
jeſt; and Im not gay to-day. 

Lady S. Indeed, Mrs. Smith, what I ſay is fact. 

Mrs. Sm. I am at a loſs what to ſay. But no, 
no, I'll not conceal a thought. (Taking my Lady's 
hand affeftionately.) There was a time when J 
thought -myſelf handſome. Bur ah ! Sorrow has 
withered the bloſſom of youth; it is conſcience 


and 
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and the ſelf-approving ſmile which form real 


beauty. The chain by which we fetter good men 
1s the poſſeſſion of a virtuous ſoul. 

Lady S. Indeed! Wou'd heaven had given 
every one ſuch a heart then, as ſhines through 
your eyes | 

Mrs. Sm. Oh! God forbid! 

Lady S. What is it you ſay ? 

Mrs. Sm. (Aſide.) Ah, wretched thought! Like 
Iightning thro” the inmoſt veins, pierces. the 
memory of a crime thro” the ſoul. 

Lady S. Mrs. Smith! 

Mrs. Sm. I am an unfortunate creature! The 
ſufferings which have attended on three years' 
ſincere repentance, give me rot one moment's 
reſt.— Spare me, my Lady. 

Lady S. What can this mean, my friend? — 
Your pain, your ſufferings, ſeem the produce of 
your imagination. 

Mrs. Sm. No! no! The memory of my guilt is 
inſupportable; and the greateſt proof I can give 
of true repentance is, the confeſſion of a ſecret, to 
the concealment of which I owe all the kindneſs I 
have received till now. But it muſt be—(oppre/ſs'd) 
Did you ever hear of one Lady Montale ? 

Lady S. ( Always.) Sir Henry Montale's wife ? 
believe I have; I remember now: ſhe render'd 
a good man very unhappy. 

Mrs. Sm. A good man indeed 

Lady S. She eloped from her huſband, with a 
very vile young man. 

| F 2 Mrs, Sm. 
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Mrs. S. Oh, my Lady; leave me, leave me; 
grant me only one ſmall ſpot in which to die. 

Lady S. Good heaven, Mrs. Smith! 

Mrs. Sm. (Covering ber face.) I am this 
wretched being. 

Lady S. (Honiſb'd.) Ha! is it poſſible ! cou'd 
ſhe diſſimulate ſo long ? but ſhe is unfortunate ; 
ſhe 1s miſerable! do not weep; my huſband, my 
brother are not preſent: this ſcene will tell no 
tales: J promiſe you ſecrecy and ſilence. 

Mrs. S. (Weeping.) Alas, my Lady! my con- 
ſcience, my conſcience never will be ſilent. Iam 
that wretch who eloped; and altho' I returned 
and ſaw my error juſt before the purpoſe of my de- 
ceiver was accompliſh'd; yet even the elopement 
from ſo kind a huſband is a moſt frightful crime. 

Lady S. Iwill not forſake you. No, no! 1 
have obſerv'd your behaviour for theſe three years: 
your ſilent ſufferings and your ſincere repentance. 
It is true they do not cancel the crime; but my 
heart never will refuſe a place to you, where you 
may repent the loſs of a huſband; I am afraid, an 
irreparable loſs. 

Mrs. Sm. Irreparable ! oh! 

Lady S. Poor woman! 

Mrs. Sm. I had children too! 

Lady S. Oh, enough ! 

Mrs. Sm. God only knows whether they live. 

Lady S. Miſerable mother 

Mrs. Sm. IJ had an amiable, virtuous huſband, 
Does he live, or is he dead ! 7 
1 Ol Lady F. 
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Lady S. You deſpair ! 
Mrs. Sm. To me he's dead! 
Lady S. Frightful repentance! 
Mrs. Sm. I had a good and aged father. 
Lady S. Oh, make haſte, and finiſh your ſad tale. 
Mrs. Sm. My diſhonour murder'd him! 

Lady S. Alas! the revenge of virtue is dread- 
ful. 

Mrs. Sm. (Weeping aloud, covering her face wiih 
Her handkerchief.) And I ſtill live! 

Lady S. Who cou'd hate this true -penitent ? 
(Aſide ;— Embracing ber.) Your fall was a dream, 
a madneſs; the impulſe of a moment: _ 
your heart there is no guile. 

Mrs. Sm. Every attempt to leſſen the bare 
of my crime plants a dagger in my ſoul. My con- 
ſcience never torments me more, than when I ſtrive 
to ſeek excuſes for my folly. No! no! I eannot 
throw a veil over this black action; and the only 
ſorrowful repoſe of my heart is, to acknowledge 
myſelf guilty without the leaſt palliation. 

Lady S. This is true repentance 

Mrs. Sm. Had you but known my huſband— 
Oh memory, recall the time of our firſt inter- 
viewW— this excellent, this noble man. I was 
then eighteen. 

Lady. S. How long were you married ? 

Mrs. H. I was three years his wife. Oh, and 
in the moment of my fatal fall, even then no better 
man exiſted. My Seducer, the cauſe of my ruin, 
was far below my huſband : Sir Henry, it is true, 
did not flatter me ſo much, and refuſed me trifles, 

3 which 
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which my pride demanded; the idle gratifica- 
tions which he withheld from me were ſupplied 
by my betrayer, and I was wicked enough to truſt 
for an inſtant, to his deceitful reprefentations ; to 
follow him, who—but enough! I return'd, my 
huſband was gone with my children, nobody 
knew where : my father was lying in his coffin : I 
fled from my home: in vain I call'd for my 
children. Alas ! the ſufferings of thoſe moments 
no language is able to deſcribe. 

Lady S. Do not cheriſh the diſmal remem- 
brance. 

Mrs. Sm. I flew to a noble ſoul, who gave me 


comfort ; and who, let me ſtill hope, will not for- 


ſake me. 

Lady S. Be aſſured I will not.—Your tears ſhall 
flow upon my boſom.—Oh ! were I able to bring 
hope again into your heart but ah !—My Lord 
approaches.—Cheer up, my friend; aſſume an- 
other countenance. 

Mrs. Sm. Oh, mark of guilt! Why can I not 
live and weep alone! Oh, my Lady! my only 
hope is in you. . 

Enter Lord Sax rox, BRANLEY, and PETER eating. 

Lord S. Come, ladies: the evening is coming 
on. We muſt be going. But tell me, What 
have you done with the ſtrange Gentleman ? 

Bran. He has refuſed our invitation. 

Lord S. A ſtrange man! But I am determined 
to have an opportunity to convey him my thanks. 
—Brother Branley, will you have the good- 


nefs, 
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neſs, after accompanying my Lady home, to 
return and invite him yourſelf. 

Bran. Certainly, my Lord. 

Lord S. (Seeing Peter eat.) On my conſcience ! 
you ſeem to have your mouth pretty full. 

Peter. To be ſure, my moſt worthy Lord. 
Didn't you deſire me to bring ſomething for us to 
eat ? 

Lord S. Blockhead ! ha! ha! ha! I meant my 
brother and myſelf, Come, Ladies, come. 

[ Exit all but Peter. 

Peter. Now I will appeal to every honeſt man 
to be my judge, if three are together, and his Lord- 
ſhip ſays, © Fetch ſomething for us to eat,“ 
whether I am meant or not? In future I find I 
muſt underſtand every thing by the rule of con- 
traries. LEExit. 


— 


ACT IV. 


SCENE—The Cottage. 


Enter Francis. (Eating bread and cheeſe.) When 
I was a waiter in London, dear me, what a merry 
fellow Ithen was. Cards and the dice were my 
amuſements from morning to night, in humble 
imitation of the gentleman on whom I had the 
honour of waiting. And yet I had no taſte for 
any thing ;—no appetite for enjoyment. To my 
ſplendid diſhes, happineſs was wanting; to the beſt 
wine, the reliſh of a quiet conſcience. Now all 
is Atered ;—bread and cheeſe ſatisfy my hunger; 

and 
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and an innocent heart ſatisfies my conſcience. 

But there's ſomebody coming again.—T' faith I 

can never be alone ( Going.) 
s Emer BRANLEV. 

Bran. "iis friend.— 

Fran. Friend! Dear me; what a mockery of 
friendſhip ! Am I his friend already? ( Afde.) 
Bran. I wiſh to ſee your maſter. 

Fran. It can't be, it is impoſſible, Sir! 

Bran. Why? 

Fran. Becauſe he has lock'd himſelf UP, and 
forbidden me to call him; 

Bran. (Offering. him: money.) Take this :—tell 
bim a Gentleman wiſhes to fee him. 

Fraun. don't want money. 

Bran. Well, at leaſt tell him I am here. 

Fran. What will that avail? I ſhall be ſcolded 
and you'll have a refuſal. 

Bran. Tell him, I wiſh to have the pleaſure of 
ſeeing him but for a few minutes. I'Il not take 
up his time: ſay what you can to perſuade him 
to come. If your maſter is a man of the leaſt 
good breeding, he'll not let me ſtand here in vain. 

Fran. Well, Ill try. [ Exit. 

Bran. But when he appears, how ſhall I treat 
him ?—I was never yet in company with a miſ- 
anthrope. An open friendly countenance cannot 
diſpleaſe him. Not too ſerious—not too lively; 
with ſuch appearances we may get thro! the 
world pretty well. 

Enter the STRANGER behind BRANLEY. 

Stran. What is your pleaſure, Sir? 


Bran, 
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Bran. (Turns round ;) I beg your pardon, Sir,— 


Good God! Henry! (With ſudden aftohiſhment.) 


Stran. O Heavens! my friend? (They embrace.) 

Bran. Is it you indeed, —dearefſt Henry? 

Stran. I yes am Henry. But let me reſt 
one moment; the ſurpriſe is too great. 

Bran. Are you my Henry? And gracious 
heaven, what is the matter! How are you changed! 
I this alteration occaſioned by grief? 

Stren. Oh, Branley ! I have not ſeen a friend, ſave 
my good ſervant Francis, theſe three tedious years 
paſt.—l have forgotten the language of a friend. 

Bran. Henry, Henry, my brother Henry !— 
what evil has Fate inflicted on you? | 

Stran. The hand of Misfortune lies heavy upon 
me. But how came you here? What brought 
you to me? What would you have with me? 

Bran. Wonderful ! I was ſtaying here, and ſtudy- 
ing in what manner I ſhould addreſs the ſtrange 
melancholy Gentleman; when, to my aſtoniſh- 
ment, I find him my friend, the gallant Henry ! 

Stran. Did not you know that I occupied this 
hut ? 

Bran. All I knew was, that you this morning 
faved the life of my brother-in-law. A thankful 
family wifhes to fee you in its circle. You re- 
fuſed coming to the ſervant; therefore I was ſent 
to give more weight to the invitation. This is 
the accident which preſents me again to my old 
friend Henry; the friend of my youthful days, 
whom my heart has long wiſhed to ſee. 

Stran, Yes, I am your friend; I love you ſin- 

G cerely ; 
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cerely the affection which my heart ever felt is 
not in the leaſt diminiſhed, But if this aſſurance 
be of any value to you,—leave me, Branley, leave 
your injured Henry. The ſight of a friend 
awakens the long loſt feelings of ſociety.—But I 
muſt no more converſe with mankind. I muſt 
ſteel my heart againſt the allurements of friendſhip 
and of pleaſure. 

Bran. Whatever I hear, whatever I ſee of you, 
is a viſion. You are Henry; but theſe are not 
the eyes that enchanted our London girls, that 
gave life to all our companies? 

Stran. You forget I am ſeven years older. 

Bran. Where is the open countenance, which 
has ſtolen ſo many hearts? 

Stran. Stolen hearts! Ha! ha! ha! 

Bran. Oh, heaven ! I would rather wiſh never to 


"hear you laugh, than in this tone. Henry, my 


friend, what is the cauſe of all this? 

Stran. Common events—accidents you hear of 
in every corner of the ſtreet. But, Branley, aſk 
no more queſtions; if you wiſh me not to hate 
you, as much as I deteſt the reſt of mankind, 

Bran. Fy | how could Fate ſpoil a man thus ! 
Recall the feelings of paſt days of joy. Let your 
heart become warm again ; remember that a friend 
is near you. Remember the lively moments in 
America; when we enjoyed, in the midſt of fero- 
cious war, the friendly harmony of two ſenſible 
ſouls. In one of thoſe moments you gave me this 
ring. Do you remember ? 


Stran, Oh, yes ! | 
| Bran. 
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Bran. Am I now become unworthy of your con- |\ 
dence ? | | 

Stran. No, no! | 

Bran. Have we been friends only in lively 
circles, or at the card-table ?—Have we not ſhared 
dangers of death ? You know in the laſt heavy 
battle—Henry, I am ſorry that I muſt help your 
memory—Do you know this wound ?. 

Stran. Dear Branley, it proceeded from a blow 
deſtined for my head. Oh! I do not forget it : 
but you little think, my friend, that in preſerv- 
ing my life you made me but an ill preſent. 

Bran. How ſo? Tell me I beſeech you! 

Stran. You cannot help me. 

Bran. Let me at leaſt partake your ſorrows, 
Henry. ; 

Stran. That I will not. My ſorrows are buried 
in my boſom. The more they are known, the 
more am I agoniſed. 

Bran. Oh, Henry! What means that look? Fy 
for ſhame ! A man of your underſtanding—of your 
courage—of your talents—thus to bend under the 
frown of Fate! Were you plundered of your 
riches ? Were you in impriſonment ? 

Stran. No, Branley, no! Tho” I once thought 
it indifferent, what mankind might think of me, 

yet, at this moment I feel it is not quite ſo. I can- 
not ſuffer you to leave him, who ſo highly eſteems 
you, without knowing how Fate has murdered all 
his joys on earth. To make as ſhort as I can 
of my ſtory, —You know, Branley, I left you at 
the end of the American war, and haſten'd to my 
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mother country. You know my heart was good ; 
but my language was perhaps too rough, my 
remarks too ſcrutinizing. A thouſand charming 
pictures did imagination paint, of that felicity my 
heart was in want of. But inſtead of being be- 
loved by my acquaintance, I was hated becauſe I 
ſpoke my ſentiments, as they roſe ſpontaneouſly 
in my boſom. This conduct hurt me. I was then 
ſilent. I tried condeſcenſion; flattered every one; 
and ſought the confidence of mankind ; but with- 
out ſucceſs. I therefore retired, and lived in a 
corner of London, You knew the officers of our 
regiment ; we were molt of us young men of great 
fortune, but without experience; which in that 
war we bought dearly, by ſhedding the blood of 


our fellow-creatures. There was one, an old brave 
officer, whom we all eſteemed, Vou knew old 


Lieutenant Dadlon, in whom we confided in the field 
of battle, and in company, as our father, This 
officer remained Lieutenant, While a rich boy was 
promoted over his head. I exclaimed violently 
againſt ſo flagrant an act of injuſtice. In my paſſion 
I dared to cenſure the king. —I was tried, and 


impriſoned. After having obtained my freedom, 


I retired into the country.— I choſe Yorkſhire, 
where I could beſt enjoy the remnant of my life, 
All went well.—-I found friends who flattered me 
on account of my money: who drank my wine 
freely: whom I fed plentifully at my table. At 
laſt I found a wife too; a harmleſs, innocent crea- 
ture. — Oh, how I loved her !—Then, then I 
fancied myſelf happy.—She gave me a ſon and a 

| daughter: 
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daughter: both were {ſtamped with the charms of 
their mother.—Ah, how I loved her! how dear was 
ſhe to my heart! (uch moved,) her children how 
good, and how charming !—( After @ pauſe;) Well 
Branley, my hiſtory will ſoon be at an end, One 
of my friends, whom I thought the moſt honeſt, 
robbed me of half my fortune. I ſoon forgot that 
loſs, becauſe happineſs wants but little. There 
came another with the countenance of a lamb, 
whom I truſted much—whom ] aſſiſted-—recom- 
mended—nouriſhed ! This man ſeduced my wife, 
and eloped with her !—lIs not all this enough to 
baniſh me from the poiſoned ſociety of mankind ? 

Bran. Is it poſſible? — Have you become a 
miſanthrope, becauſe you had a faithleſs wife? 

Stran. Ah, Branley! you ſeem not to know 
what an injury the heart feels, when diſhonoured by 
the being we moſt love. She was a ſweet woman |! 


Still, ſtill, I feel for her! The charms of her temper 
left an eternal impreſſion on my ſoul, 
Bran. And where is ſhe? 


Stran. I know not. 


Bran. And your children ? 
Stran. I have ſent them to a good old woman in 


this neighbourhood, who I ſuppoſe is honeſt be- 
cauſe ſhe is ſtupid, 

Bran. Another miſanthropic ſarcaſm on man- 
kind, 

Stran. I have not ſeen my children theſe three 
years. Their ſmiles wou'd wound my callous 
breaſt. I will ſee no man. Had not my education 
made it neceſſary I wou'd not have a ſervant. 


Bran, 
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Bran. Come, come, Henry, enter again, into 
the ſociety of men; and cheer up your dull counte- 
nance, You muſt go with me: I want you: Iam 
going to take a wife. 

Stran. I wiſh you joy. Oh! a wife, if good, is 
the maſterpiece of heaven |! 

Bran. You ſhall ſee her. Come, Henry, my 
family is anxious to ſee you. 

Stran, To ſee me in company! Have I not ſaid 
enough ? 

Bran. You have, but I aſſure you, you wou'd 
offend againſt the moſt common rules of civility, 
were you to refuſe this viſit to my brother. To 
do a good action and ſeek no thanks is noble; but 
ſtudiouſly to avoid the expreſſions of gratitude is 
mere affectation. | 

Stran. It ſpoils my repoſe to be one moment 
amongſt men. | 

Bran. Do what you pleaſe to-morrow, but to- 
day come with me. 

Stran. No, no! 

Bran. Not, if you were able to lay the founda- 


tion of your friend's happineſs ? 


Stran. ( Moved.) How can you aſk that, Bran- 
ley ? but let me hear ! 


Bron. You muſt be my counſellor, and plead my 


Love-cauſe with Mrs. Smith. It is true my ſiſter 

undertook to ſpeak to her, but her ſpeech is par- 

tial, Mrs. Smith will believe much more from 

your mouth, Well, Henry, you will not refuſe it ? 
Stran. With one condition, then. 

Bran. What is it? 

| 2 Stran. 
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Stran. That you do not prevent me from de- 
parting to-morrow, 
Bran, Whither ? 
Stran. Where I may remain unknown ! 


Bran. You're a ſtrange man! but I promiſe it. 
Perhaps your ideas will be altered for the better by 


to-morrow morning. Come— 
Stran. I muſt prepare, 
Bran, IT expe& you then in a few minutes; till 
then, good-bye. 
Stran. I'll keep my word. [ Exit BRANLEY. 
(Stranger walks up and down—his mind ſeems 
in agitation. At loſt heftands ſtill.) 
Enter FRANCIS. 
Stran. Francis! 
Fran. Sir! 
Stran. To-morrow we ſhall travel. 
Fran. If you pleale, Sir. 
Stran. Perhaps to America. | 
Fran, It's all the ſame to me, Sir, as long as I 
am with you. 
Stran. (Much ſouch' d.) Thank you, Francis! 
thank you! ah, Francis, you are my only real 
friend, the partaker of my ſorrows ! but perhaps 
we ſhall meet better days : perhaps another world 
may reſtore me the repoſe which mankind has 
robb'd me of here. Thither then will I ly, far 
from my dear country. In Europe I have loſt my 
happineſs; my All. The new world can take 
no more than the remnant of my riches. To-mor- 
row, Francis, do you hear? be as carly as poſſible : 
pay what I owe here, and let us be gone. 
Fran, 


* 
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Fran. Excellent 

Stran. But before we go, I have ſomething for 
you to do, Francis : Go down in the village : take 
a chaiſe, and make all fpeed to Enfield: you may 
be back before it is dark: Pl give you a letter to 
a poor old woman whom I know ; there you will 
find two children : they are my children. 

Fran. Your children ? 

Stran. Take them: put them into the chaiſe, 


and bring them to me, 


Fran. Your children ? | 
Stran. Yes, my children ! Is that any thing fo 


extraordinary ? 

Fran. T am not ſurpriſed at your having chil- 
dren ; I am only ſurpriſed, that after having been 
three years 1a your ſervice, I have never heard you 


ſpeak a ſyllable of them. 


Stran. To talk much of our own children is folly. 
Fran. There is a difference between ſpeaking 
much, and ſpeaking nothing at all. 
Stran Don't trouble me with queſtions: go in 
and make ready; I'll follow you, and write the 
letter. [ Exit FRANCIS. 
Stran. I will take them with me: I will accuf- 


tom myſelf to their ſmiles: theſe innocent crea- 


tures ſhall not be ſpoiled, either by philanthropy or 
a penfion : they ſhall amuſe themſelves in a Barren 
Iſland, and do nothing: it is better to do nothing 
than to do wrong. Fool that I was, to be per- 
ſuaded to go into company again ! it will ſpoil my 
comfort for a fortnight to come. Well, aſter hav- 
ing borne ſo much, why ſnou'dn't I, to ſerve my 
friend, 


Away 
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friend, write one black hour more in the journal of 
my life? _ [ Exit. 


SCENE—A Room with a Folding Door. 


Enter Ax x, in a paſſion. 

Ann. No, my Lady ! if you intend to lock your- 
ſelf up here in this part of the world, I am your 
moſt obedient ; I am not born for this peaſant-like 
life : I am accuſtomed to ſomething quite different. 
Indeed it is aſtoniſhing ! there is not one footman, 
or fine officer, that troubles' his head about me, 
and I cannot bear that Mrs. Smith—Oh ! ſhe is fo 
proud, I am fick at the ſight of her! 


Enter BITTERMAN. 

Bitt. Ay, ay! Why ſick; who has done you 
any harm, my dear pretty Mils ? 

Ann. Done harm to me ? nobody ; I m not ſo 
ſoon hurt ; notwithſtanding certain indifferent per- 
ſons ridicule certain other perſons. Don't you 
think, Mr. Bitterman, Mrs. Smith looks as yellow 
as if ſhe had the jaundice. 

Bitt. Dear me! I don't know; perhaps that 
might be the colour of her native country. 

Ann. Of her country ? dear Mr. Bitterman, you 
can tell me then, where Mrs. Smith comes from ? 

Bitti. No, my charming girl; I have never had 
any letters about her from any of my numerous 
correſpondents. 

Ann. If pride is the ſign of nobility, I'm ſure 
ſhe muſt be a princeſs ; but my Lord himſelf is the 
only cauſe of it: he walks with her: ſſie dines at 

H his 
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his table : he talks to her with the greateſt familia- 
rity ; even now at this preſent moment, they are 
at tea together, 

Bitt. And. what can I fay to that ? 

Ann. Ought not a lord to keep always a certain 
diſtance from his inferiors ? And where he nothing 
elſe in the world but a lord. | 

Bitt. Moſt certainly: moſt aſſuredly. 

Ann, Juſt as if I were to be familiar with the 
peaſants in the village ; tho* my father was firſt 
and favourite coachman to the honourable father 
of the Right Honourable Lord Santon. 

Bitt. God forbid any ſuch familiarity. 

Ann. And I can tell ye, Mr. Bitterman, I'll not 
remain in the houſe under ſuch circumſtances, 
Either I ſhall go or Mrs. Smith. 


Enter Major BRANLEY. 


Bran. Ay | what is the matter with Mrs, Smith? 
Did you not ſpeak of her ? 
Bitt. Yes, moſt honourable Sir; ſomething 
about | 
Bran. (To Ann.) Tell my ſiſter I expe& her 
with anxiety. [ Exit ANN. 
Well, Mr. Bitterman, may I know the ſubject 
of your converſation ? 
Butt, Why, we were ſpeaking here and there— 
this and that—ſomething about nothing. 
Bran. You raiſe my curioſity—perhaps a 
ſecret ? 
* Bitt. A ſecret ! no, no:—then I ſhould have 
letters: no, we converſed about public things. 
Bran. 
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Bran. Then I can have no ſcruple in requeſting 

to ſhare your converſation. 
Bitt. Your Lordſhip does me much honour, 
Well then: we in the beginning made ſome very 
common obſervations. The honourable Miſs 
» Chambermaid of my Lady, thought every 
one has ſome faults: upon which I ſaid Ves! Soon 
after I obſerved, that the beſt may err; upon 
which the worthy Miſs ſaid— Ves. 

Bran. If this be the introduction to the faults of 
Mrs. Smith, then I am very anxious to hear ſome- 
thing more. 

Bitt. Dear me Mrs. Smith, without doubt, 
is a good, homely, woman ; but yet ſhe is no angel 
neither, As a faithful ſervant of his Lordfhip, it 
is my duty to whiſper ſeveral things in his ear, 
which hurt the ſtock in hand, and the revenue of 
his Lordſhip. 

Bran. I long to hear. | 

Bitt. His Lordſhip, for inſtance, will expect to 
have at leaſt twenty dozen of the old curious wine, 
left him by his father: ah ! twenty dozen at leaſt ; 
and he will find that ſcarcely ten bottles are left, 
and I am ſure my family never taſted one drop of it. 

Bran. Does Mrs. Smith like wine ſo much ? 

Bitt. No, not ſhe herſelf ; but whenever there 
was a ſick peaſant in the village, who would have 
been happy enough to have got a dram of gin, ſhe 
would run to him herſelf with a bottle of this 
delightful wine in her hand. I very often, accord- 
ing to my duty, reproached her for ſo doing, but 
ſhe always anſwered, © I'll be reſponſible.” 


H 2 Bran, 
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Bran. So will I !—So will I | 

Bitt. 1 proteſt to heaven, I am innocent, laſſure 
you, Sir. I have had the care of the cellar theſe 
twenty years, but with my conſent the poor never 
had one drop of wine; and though ſhe's ſo extra- 
vagant on one fide, ſhe is a miſer on the other. 
On my Lord's laſt birth-day, I invited all the 
gentlefolks of the neighbourhood, and I wanted to 
treat them with a bottle of that excellent wine ; but 
ſhe denied me even a ſingle bottle, and I was under 
the neceſſity of treating my friends with Liſbon— 
only conſider, Sir ! 

Bran. ( Smiling.) Aſtoniſnhing! but I have heard 
enough, Mr. Bitterman ; pray let my fiſter know 
that I'm here. | 

Bitt. Certainly. I am your moſt obedient and 
moſt humble ſervant. But here is my Lady herſelf. 

[ Exit. 

Bran. An inſufferable babbler. But without 
knowing it, he developes every moment new 
charms and virtues of Mrs. Smith. | 


Enter Lady Sax Tro. 


Lady S. Surely people in love are a very ſtrange 
ſort of beings : they are neither hungry nor thirſty. 
Scarcely have I taken a cup of tea, when my dear 
loving brother calls me from the table—Well, 


What are your commands ? ; 


Bran. Can you aſk ſo ſingular a queſtion ? Have 
you ſeen Mrs. Smith? 

Lady F. Yes, 

Bran, Well ? 
Lady S. 
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Lady S. I can do nothing. 

Bran. Nothing! how—how ? 

Lady S. That is as much as to ſay, if my dear 
brother ſteers for no other port, he may always be 
in the high ſeas. 

Bran. But why, why ? is me married ? 

Lady S. I don't know, 

Bran. Is'nt ſhe of a good family? 

Lady F. I muſt not ſay that. 

Bran. Does not ſhe like me? 


Lady S. Upon this queſtion I muſt owe you the 
anſwer. 

Bran. Oh, how much I admire ſiſterly love! 
How charming it is, that I did not truſt all my 
ſecrets to you ! How much am I indebted to Fate, 
which ſent me a friend, who will make the love of 
a ſiſter bluſh. 

Lady S. A friend! you found a friend? how? 

Bran. Oh yes, yes, a friend :—the-ſtrange Gen- 
tleman, who this morning ſaved your huſband's 
life, is the friend of my early youth. 

Lady FS. What is his name? 

Bran. I don't know. 

Lady S. What is his character ? 

Bran. I muſt not ſay that. 

Lady S. Will he come? tell me, pray! 

Bran. Upon this queſtion I muſt owe you the 
anſwer, 

Lady S. This is inſupportable. 


Bran. Why, Siſter, will you not hear your own 
compoſition encored ? 


Enter 
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Enter Lord Sax rom and Mrs. SMITH. 

Lord F. I cannot but admire your confidence in 
me, my Lady. How can you always leave me 
in the company of Mrs. Smith. She is ſo good a 
talker that I am afraid ſhe will be your rival. 

Lady F. A ſerious confeſſion indeed. 

Mrs. Sm. My Lord is in good humour! 

Lord S. Well, Branley, when will the ſtrange 
Gentleman come? 

Bran. I expect him every moment; however, 
we ſhall not gain a great deal by his company, 
becauſe he intends to ſet off to-morrow for another 
part of England. | 

Lord S. That he ſha'nt. Mrs. Smith and my 
Lady do you throw out your net of charms, and 
let us detain him here. 

Lady S. What Mrs. Smith was unable to do in 
four months' acquaintance with him, I ſhall not 
be able to accompliſh in a few moments. 

Mrs. Sm. IJ have no acquaintance with him; 
I only once ſaw him very far off upon the hill; I 
only could ſee that his coat was of a dark colour. 

Enter BITTERMAN, 

Bitt. The ſtrange Gentleman is here to have 
the pleaſure of waiting on his Lordſhip. 

Lord $. He is welcome, welcome indeed. 


Enter STRANGER from the large folding Door, 
which remains open; his countenance dull; he 
bows politely, My Lord goes to meet him. 


Lord S. Generous man! Let me welcome you 
to this houſe, 


Mrs. 


| Mrs. S. (Looking at the Stranger and with a loud 
ery of aſtoniſhment.) Gracious Heaven! My Huſ- 
band! 1 
(The Stranger at the ſame time ſeeing Mrs. Suirn, 
ſurprize overcomes him; wild and furiouſly be 
exclaims—Damnation ! My wife! The Stranger 
runs out at the door where be entered. Mrs. 
SMITH faints. Every one appears ſtruck with 
ſurpriſe. SanTON and BRANLEY are buſy in 
aſſiſting Mrs. SMITH, —The curtain falls.) 


& GE :F, 


SCENE. As at the End of laſt Au. 
Enter My Lox o and BITTERMAN from different ſides. 


Bitt. My Lord, the diſhes are on the table. 

Lord F. I hope ſomething elſe is there beſides 
the diſhes. | | 

Bitt. All kinds of excellent things, and in plenty 
—Crabs as large turtles; fiſhes like whales ; 
turkies like oxen, 

Lord S. Indeed, had you the greateſt choice of 
things, I could not enjoy any without friends were 
round my table, to give a zeſt to my appetite. 
The more they eat, the more they taſte my wine, 
the more I am pleaſed. 

Bitt, In that caſe, my Lord, I humbly beg 
leave to recommend myſelf and my ſon Peter. — 
We can cat as much as any ten others, 


1 Lord 
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Lord S. Where is my Lady ? Where is Brahley ? 
Is Mrs. Smith quite well again? Indeed the whole 
family ſeems to be in an uproar, 

- Bitt, I am ſure, had ſueh an accident befallen 
your moſt obedient, moſt humble ſervant, Bit- 
terman, who has had the great honout to be this 
twenty years in your Lordſhip's ſervice, they would 
have thrown a pail of cold water over me ! 

Lord S. I think they would. 


Enter Major BRANLEY. | 

Lord S. Ah! here at laſt comes one, who 
will aſſiſt me in doing the honours of the table. 
But, dear Branley, what a dull countenance you 
have. 

Bran. Excuſe me, my Lord, I am neither 
hungry nor thirſty. | 

Lord S. Nothing can give me ſo much pain as 
to ſee ſuch confuſion in my houſe ; but how does 
Mrs. Smith ? | 

Bran. She ſeems much better. 

Lord S. I am happy to hear it. Where is my 
Lady ? 

Bran. Still buſy with Mrs. Smith. 

Lord S. Come, Bitterman, you mult e'en call 
your ſon, and keep me company with him at the 
table, for I find nobody elſe will. 

Bitt. With all poſſible pleaſure, my Lord. 

| [ Exeunt LoRD S. and BITTERMAN. 

Bran. (After a pauſe.) Oh, deceiving hope— 
Ah, charms of futurity, whither are ye fled ?— 
I ſtretch my arm to embrace this felicity, and ſee 


it vaniſh like a dream, Poor Henry! The ſecret 


is 
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is diſcovered—Mrs. Smith is the wife of m 
friend Sir Henry Montale! Well then, I will 
ſerve thee, but it ſhall not be in words; I cannot 
be happy myſelf, but perhaps it is in my power 
to unite two ſouls again that were ſeparated by 
Fate's inconceivable malice, | 


Enter Lady Sax rox and Mrs. Sm1TH. 
Lady S. Let us go into the garden, my dear, 
the open air will do you good. 
Mrs. Sm. I am very well, my Lady; I am 
ſorry to give you ſo much trouble. Pray leave 
me to myſelf. 


len 


Bran. Not ſo, Madam, time is precious. Your | 


huſband intends to go from hence to-morrow. 
Let us think on ſome method to reconcile you to 
each other. 

Mrs. Sm. How, are you acquainted ?— 

Bran, 1 know all. Sir Henry, your huſband was 
the friend of my youth, and he is ſtill my friend. 
We ſerved together from Enſign to the rank of 
Major; and fought many battles with mutual 
ardour. It is now ſeven'years ſince we have ſeen 
each other. To-day, Chance brought us together, 
when he poured his griefs into the ear of friend- 
ſhip. 

Mrs Sm. Oh, my Lady! let me hide my face 
in your boſom ; I feel, indeed, what it is to look 
into the face of men with a heart oppreſſed with 
guilt. 

Bran. If unfeigned repentance, three years of 
contrition, and a life ſpent without reproach, have 
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no claim to forgiveneſs, what can we expect of 
heaven! No, Madam, you have ſuffered enough; 
vice for one moment conquered virtue, which 
ſlumbered in your boſom. Virtue, awakened, and 
wanted but one effort to regain its former ſtrength. 
I know my friend Sir Henry. He thinks with all 
the fortitude of a man; but he can feel as tenderly 
as a woman. I will haſten to him, and be your 
repreſentative. ( Going.) 

Mr:. Sm. What will you do, Sir ?-No! no! 
never! The honour of my huſband is ſacred to 
me. I love him truly; but I never can be his 
wife again, even were he ſo generous as to for- 
give me. | 

Bran. What you ſay cannot be the dictates of 
your heart. 

Mrs. Sm. What would be my repentance ; had 
I any other view than to appeaſe my tormenting 
conſcience ! 

Bran. But if your huſband ſhould — 

Mrs. Sm. That he ſhall not—he muſt not. He 
muſt tear from his heart the dangerous weakneſs ; 
—a weakneſs which would diſhonour him. 

Bran. Wonderful! You have then nothing to 
ſay to him ? 

. Mrs. Sm. O, yes! two requeſts. Often when 
bl ) | in the midſt of ſorrow I deſpaired of being ever 
1 happy again It appeared to me, that I ſhould 
f feel leſs grief if heaven would grant me one more 
interview with my huſband, to confeſs to him myſelf 
the wrongs which I had done him; and to take an 
eternal 
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eternal leave. This, Sir, is my firſt requeſt 
my ſecond, is Meeping,) to know ſomething 
of my children 
Bran. If humanity and friendſhip have left a 
ſhadow of feeling within his breaſt, he will not 
heſitate one moment to fulfil them both. 
Exit BRANLEY. 


* 
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Lady S. Heaven aſſiſt you! 

Mrs. Sm. And my prayers ! 

Lady S. Let us follow him, my friend, and take 
a walk amongſt yon' venerable oaks, till he returns 
with hope and conſolation. 

Mrs. Sm. I will follow you, my Lady. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE—The Cottage, 


Enter Major BRANLey, Surely the ways of Pro- 
vidence ſeem unaccountable in the parting two 
ſuch hearts. But they muſt be united again. The 
character I have taken upon myſelf is more difh- 
cult than I conceived it to be. What ſhall I an- 
ſwer, if he tells me the ſufferings of his honour ;— 
if he aſks me whether I will make him the ridi- 
cule of the world. By heaven ! an unchaſte wife is 
the worſt of wretches. To forgive her, who can 
commit ſuch a crime in contradiction to her mar- 
riage vow—in violation of conſcience; is it not 
partaking her ſhame. Yet Lady Montale is an ex- 
ception; ſhe is not wholly guilty; has ſuffered 
much, and her repentance 1s ſincere. 


Enter Fx ANIS, with WILLIAM and FANNY. 
Will. Ah, I am ſo tired! 


I 2 Fanny, 
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Fanny. Shan't we be at home ſoon? 

Fran. You are a home, my ſweet children. 
Come this way. es 
Bran, Stay, ſtay, whoſe children are theſe? 

Fran. They are my maſter's children. 

Will. Is this my father? | 

Fanny. I long to ſee my father! 

Bran. It darts through my imagination like a 
ray of light!—A thought of exquiſite beauty ! 
One word, good man. I know you love your 
maſter, We have experienced wonderful things. 

Fran. What may they be? | 

Bran. Your maſter has found his wife again. 

Will. My mother, ah! my mother? 

Fran. Has he indeed ?—I am glad of it. 

Bran. Mrs. Smith. 

Fran. What? No, it can't be poſſible ! | 

Bran. Yes, ſhe is his wife. But alas ! there 
are circumſtances which prevent their happineſs. 
I entreat you, for your maſter's ſake, to go with 
theſe ſweet children, and conceal them in yonder 
ſummer-houſe. The unexpected ſight of them 
may do more than years of eloquence, 

Fran. But I don't know why. 

Bran. Aſk no queſtions, good man, before half 
an hour is paſt, you ſhall know all. 

Fran. Well, well! I will do it. Since I have 
been with my maſter I have forgotten how to aſk 
for reaſons! Come, dear children, come! 

[ Exeunt. 

Bran. Delightful : I promiſe myſelf much ſuc- 
ceſs 
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ceſs from this innocent intrigue. Where the ſoft 
and tender looks of his wite cannot reach, perhaps 
the innocent ſmile of the children may ſoften the 
rugged way, 


Enter EA 


Bran. (Meeting him. ) Ah, Henry ! I may wiſh 
you joy. 

Stran. (Sullenly.) Joy! of what ? 

Bran. You have found your Sophia again. 

Stran. Ah, Branley, ſhew the beggar the treaſure 
he once poſſeſſed, and alk him, whether he is rich 
by looking at it? 

Bran. Why not; provided he has it in his pow- 
er to be rich again ? 

Stran. I underſtand you: you are the Ambaſ- 
ſador of Sophia: I underſtand you, but her en- 
deavours are fruitleſs, 

Bran. Yes, I am the Ambaſſador of your wife, 
but without the leaſt authority to treat for peace 
between you. Tho? ſhe fill loves you, ſhe does 
not even dare to entertain a wiſh to be forgiven. 

Fran, Farce! it is in this manner ſhe thinks to 
deceive me. For theſe four months has Sophia 
lived near me : ſhe knew that well, 

Bran. No, indeed, ſhe ſaw you to-day for the 
firſt time. 

Stran. She may tell this to a fool. She well 
knew, that the way to my heart was not thro' the 
highroad of common repentance ; ſhe, therefore, 
invented a cunning intriguing plan ; ſhe played the 
benefactor every where, but ſo, that I might hear 
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of it: ſhe knew well, that this wou'd touch my 
heart, To- day, the ſays, ſhe wiſhes not to be for- 
given; ſhe means to excite my generoſity. No, 
no, it is too late. 

Bran, I wou'd not interrupt you while you 
ſpoke. But pardon me, Henry, I could not ex- 
cuſe ſuch ill-founded ſurmiſes in any but yourſelf, 
Your wife ſolemnly declares, that ſhe wiſhes not to 
try your generous heart; ſhe wiſhes not to ſacri- 
fice your honour to her happineſs. 

Strau. Ceaſe, ceaſe, if you are a friend; I fee 
you have conſpired againſt me; conſpired to 
touch my heart. Say, ſay, what is the purpoſe of 
your coming ? 

Bran. She wiſhes one interview. 

Stran. She may come; oh, I am ſtrong; my 
heart once was ſoft and tender, but now 'tis hard: 
ſhe may come. 

Bran. Thanks for this conſent. [Exit Ba Ax LRV. 

Stran. ( After a pauſe.) Henry, thy laſt happy 
moment is approaching. Thou ſhalt ſee her once 
more. My wife, my fallen wife, whom ſtill I love. 
Oh, cou'd I but fly to meet her; cou'd I but preſs 
her to this beating heart! Cou'd I but give you, 
my dear children, a tender mother again. But 
ſtay! is this the language of an offended huſ- 
band? Alas! I feel that the chimera honour is 
only in our heads, not in the heart. I will ſpeak 
ſeriouſly to her ; no reproach ſhall augment her 
pain.— But they come, now pride awaken ; now 
honour protect me 
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Enter Mrs. Smith, Lady S. and Branley behind. 

Mrs. Sm. ( Approaching flowly to Lady S. who 
effers to affiſt ber.) Excuſe me, my Lady, I once 
had ſtrength, enough to tranſgreſs a ſacred vow ; 
and ſhall I not have courage to appear before his 
eyes. (To the Stranger ;) Sir Henry ! 

Stran. (Turning from her, but with a tender voice; 
What wilt thou of me, Sophia ? 

Mrs. Sm. (Much agitated.) No, no! Oh, heaven, 
for this I was not prepared! This tone over- 
powers me; this kindneſs; this familiarity— 
No ! Oh generous man, chooſe a rougher, harder 
tone for the ear of the offender. 

Stran. Well, Madam! 

Mrs. Sm. Ah, wou'd you but caſe my heart with 
reproaches. 

Stran. Reproaches? No, my only reproaches 
are written on theſe pale cheeks : theſe hollow 
eyes. Theſe reproaches I cannot hide, but my 
words ſhall ſpare your ſorrow. 

Mrs. Sm. Were I the moſt hard-hearted crimi- 
nal, this generous ſilence wou'd be the keeneſt pu- 
niſhment for thoſe black treſpaſſes, which once 
your wife was capable of. 

Stran. No confeſſion, Madam. I know all, and 
will hear of no humiliation, But you expect that 
we mult part for ever. 

Mrs. Sm. I know it; and I did not come here 
to be forgiven. All that I requeſt is, to hear from 


your own lips, that you will not curſe the remem- 
brance of your former wife. | 
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Stran. No, Sophia ! I will never, never curſe 
your memory. Your love once {ſweetened my 
days—thoſe days of heavenly joy : no, no, I will 
never curſe your memory. 

Mrs. Sm. (Much moved.) With the ſincere con- 
viction that I was unworthy of your name, I have 
aſſumed another theſe three years. But that is not 
enough. This paper is neceſſary to enable you to 
ſpend happier days in the arms of a wotthier wife. 

Stran. (Takes the paper and tears it.) Be it de- 
ſtroyed for ever! No, Sophia, you alone reigned - 
in this heart, you alone ſhall, tho” far diſtant, 
reign for ever in it. Never, never, ſhall another 
indemnify Henry for the loſs he has ſuſtained. 

Mrs. Sm. Is there ought more to be ſaid? 

Stran. Stay one moment! we have lived very 
near to each other for theſe three months paſt. I 
have heard much good of you, and that your heart 
feels tenderly for the ſufferings of mankind. This 
I admire; and you ſhall never want the means to 
nouriſh and to gratify theſe humane principles. 
This letter will enable you to draw on my Banker 
to whatever amount you pleaſe. 

Mrs. Sm. No, never! the labour of my hands 
ſhall maintain me; a morſe] of bread wet with 
the tear of unfeigned repentance, will give me. 
more comfort than the poſſeſſion of the whole for- 
tune of a man, whom [I have ſo groſsly offended. 

 Stran, Take it; take it, Madam 

Mrs. Sm, Let me appeal to your own generous 
heart, not to force me to a humiliation ſo great. 
2 S1Tan. 
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Stray. Oh! what a wife did that villain rob me 
of! (Afide.) Madam, I honour your ſentiments, 
and abandon my wiſh—with one condition, how- 
ever: that ſhould you ever be in want, I ſhall be 
the firſt and only friend of whom you aſk aſſiſtance, 

Mrs. Sm. (Weeping.) I promiſe it. | 
Stran. And now at leaſt I may requeſt you to 
take back your own property ; your jewels. (Giv- 
ing ber a caſket.) 

Mrs. Sm. (Opening it.) Alas! how my heart 
flutters at the ſweet remembrance of the evening, 
when you gave me theſe jewels !—Theſe you gave 
me on the evening of the day of our union, Gay 
and happy I repeated the oath of everlaſting faith 
— which now is broken, This pin you gave me 
five years ago, on my birth-day.—What a day of 
Joy was that! This bracelet I received when my 
William was born.—No, no! I cannot keep theſe 
jewels, except it is your wiſh to puniſh me with the 
fight of them, Take them back ! Take them back ! 
(He takes the caſket back in great agitation : be 
retains the bracelet.) 

Mrs. Sm. Only this bracelet I will keep, for the 
memory of my William, . 

Stran, Now, Madam let us part— 

Mrs. Sm. Only one moment longer, —Anſwer 
me only one anxious queſtion—the queſtion of the 
heart of a mother. —Are my children living? 

Stran. They live.— 

' Mrs. Sm. Are they well? 
Stran. They are. g 

Mrs. Sm. Thanks to heaven! My charming 

"= William! 
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William! My Fanny Is ſhe your favourite till? 
—(A pauſe.) Generous man! Only once more let 
me ſee my children before you part, that I may 
kiſs in them the picture of their father. (A pauſe.) 
Ah! if you knew the ſorrows of my heart, during 
the three laſt long and painful years ! How I trem- 
bled when I ſaw children of the ſame age! Only 
once more permit. me to ſee thoſe on whom my 
LS | heart fondly repoſed ! 
Stran. (In great agitation, breathing ſhort.) Wil- 
hngly, Sophia. This evening—I expect them 
every moment.—They were educated in a neigh- 
bouring village, I have ſent my ſervant for them. 
He might have been back now. They ſhall be 


* ſent to you. They may ſtay the whole night.— 
* To- morrow I will take them with me. 
* (During the preceding dialogue Major Branley, , 


who, with Lady Santon, ſtood behind—goes 
* into the hut, and returns with Lord Santon and 
, | the two children; Francis follows, Lady. 
Santon takes William, and Branley tales 
Fanny, Lady Santon ſtanding behind Mrs. 
2 Smith, and Branley behind the Stranger.) 
| Mrs. Sm. ( Approaching to the Stranger.) Once 
more let me preſs this hand to my boſom: in a 
better world we ſhall meet again. 
 GStran. There reigns no prejudice— farewell! . 

( As they turn from each other, both deeply affefted, 
the Stranger meets Fanny, aud Mrs. Smith 
meets William Both utter an exclamation. of 
Joy, and fall into their children's embraces.) 
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Will, My Mother | 

Fanny. My Father ! 

Mrs. Sm. My William ! Almighty Powers ! this 
joy is too great. | | 

(A long pauſe—After which the Stranger and 
Mrs, Smith look tenderly at each other. — be 
fies into her arms.) 

Stran. Sophia! O! Sophia, accept my forgive- 
neſs of thee. Thou art my wife again, and all 
all is forgotten ! 

Mrs. Sm. Oh! 

(The children hang upon their parents, ana call 
my father] my mother! Lady Santon weeps, 


and every countenance ſympathiſes. The Cur - 
tain drops ſuddenty.) 51 


THE END. 
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